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Building Strength in the Canning Industry 


HE Canners’ Panel on Tuesday of the 41st 

Annual Convention of the National Canners 
Association, and the character of the addresses 
delivered at the Opening General Session on Mon- 
day, were consistent with the 1948 Convention 
theme—‘“Building Strength.” 

The Panel, entitled “Looking Ahead for 1948,” 
explored conditions affecting various segments 
of the canned food economy and presented a 
comprehensive analysis of the problems which 
probably will confront canners during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

On the basis that the individual strength of 
every canner must be such as to prepare him for 
meeting every eventuality that may occur during 
the balance of the year, speakers were engaged 
for both the Panel and the Opening General Ses- 
sions whose wide experience and thorough knowl- 


edge of their respective fields could be counted 
on for information of practical value to the in- 
dividual canner. 

At the Opening Session, President Emil Rutz 
told his audience that full production is the Na- 
tion’s best safeguard against inflation and called 
on both capital and labor to cooperate in com- 
bating inflation, warning that slowdowns and 
work stoppages imperil the country’s economic 

stability and endanger the American “way of 
life. ” 

Citing the canning industry as proof that busi- 
ness can expand and still take on the risks of 
keener competition, Mr. Rutz said that although 
canners have increased their production during 
the past two years, canned foods remain one of 
the few basic items that have not advanced sharply 
in price, He declared that canners, in face of ris; 
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ing costs and indeterminable markets, 
continue to produce more canned foods 
than ever before and that such full 
production has paid off in profits to the 
industry and lower prices to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Rutz stated that he believes 
the Taft-Hartley Law to be a realistic 
approach in correcting the weaknesses 
of the Wagner Act. “It is my honest 
opinion,” he stated, “that drawn from 
a wide range of sources, public opin- 
ion polls and the like, that the people 
from the businessman and the laborer, 
to the men and women in all other 
walks of life, welcome the long over- 
due corrections of the Wagner Act 
through the provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. 

“Labor is clearly entitled to two 
things,” he asserted, “bargaining 
rights and an adequately high stand- 
ard of living. There is room for both 
in our economy,” he added. “To 
achieve these conditions, there is need 
for more understanding and intelli- 
gence on the part of both management 
and labor.” 


Science and Progress 


Speaking on “The Influence of Sci- 
entific Research on the Progress of the 
Food Industry,” Dr. Roy C. Newton, 
vice-president in charge of research 
of Swift & Company, cited numerous 
examples of the direct result of sci- 
entific research on the production of 
an adequate food supply, including 
many of the programs of the Asso- 
ciation’s Laboratories. 


Answering the question: “Where 
can money be placed to obtain the 
greatest results in scientific research?” 
Dr. Newton said that “the first place 
to spend research money is on the 
problems which will benefit most the 
profit-making operations of the com- 
pany. This may be either the imme- 
diate problems facing the company or 
the long-term problems which will 
affect the competitive position of the 
company in future years. There are 
always such problems in which the 
company has selfish interests apart 
from any other industry or any other 
company within the same industry. I 
use the expression ‘selfish interests’ 
advisedly because it is these interests 
which continually drive an industrial 
organization to perfect its products 
and the efficiency of its operations. It 
is these interests which force a pro- 
gressive company to greater and 
greater public service. 


“When the research program in any 
company is adequate to care for the 
strictly competitive problems it is then 
time for the company to undertake 
cooperative work with other companies 
within the industry on problems in 
which there is a common interest. 
There are many of these problems 
and fortunately such cooperative ac- 
tion has a long tradition in your As- 
sociation. Attention should be called, 
however, to the ever widening use of 
science in industry. The discoveries 
of science this year make possible even 
greater use of science next year in an 


accelerating pace of progress. Any 
company which does not expand its 
program of research is almost sure 
to lose ground competitively and any 
association which does not expand ac- 
tivities in cooperative research will not 
make the greatest use of its oppor- 
tunities.” 


Keep Production Even with Demand 


On the subject of “The Impact of 
European Food Recovery on American 
Food Production,” Dean William I. 
Myers, of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
told the canners that while prices for 
farm products may not decline this 
year, current high prices will not con- 
tinue indefinitely. Urging a construc- 
tive program of food relief for Europe, 
Dr. Myers advised food processors to 
prepare for an ultimate decline in the 
prices for such foods. Specifically 
he proposed that processors: 

1, Strive to keep production of proc- 
essed foods in ustment with prob- 
able demand. 

2. Make prompt reduction in the 
prices of processed foods when 
prices to farmers are reduced so as to 
— production and consump- 

on. 

8. Strive for greater efficiency in 

roduction, processing and distribu- 
on. 

4. Increase emphasis on production 
of high quality and, 

5. Carry on a vigorous educational 
program to give producers and con- 
sumers the facts concerning food proc- 
essing and distribution. 


EMIL RUTZ 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


PRANK E. GORRELL 
Treasurer 
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Production Kept Prices Down 


Arthur H. (“Red”) Motley, Presi- 
dent of Parade Publication, Inc., in 
his general comment on the virtues and 
vices of Government, of Labor and of 
Management, urged for the latter a 
policy of full production. He stated 
that the canning industry has followed 
such a policy and termed it “the per- 
fect answer to those who want gov- 
ernment controls and regimentation. 
Canners continued to produce,” he 
said, “at increasing volume in antici- 
pation of what proved to be a sus- 
tained market—a market bigger than 
before the war. Prices leveled off and 
— declined instead of continuing 
to rise. 


“Canners maintained not only the 
status quo, but through competition— 
freedom of choice—they have been 
able to supply the consumer with a 
wide range of canned foods. Canned 
food producers are the one industry 
with the possible exception of the drug 
people, where prices have declined— 
principally because of maintaining 
competition. 


“The average housewife doesn’t un- 
derstand, specifically when shopping, 
that prices have declined on canned 
foods. She walks in the grocery store 
—looks at the piece of meat, and some 
of the other high cost items—and 
turns to her neighbor and says, 
‘Hmph! All food is high!’ She says 
all food prices have increased, but she 
never takes time to think that a can 
of corn or a can of peas—or maybe 
several dozen other canned food items 
—are not any higher in cost today 
than they were a year ago—in fact, 
in most cases they are selling for less 
money. 

“The job canners have done is the 
very essence of the American free en- 
terprise system—proof that if we pro- 
duce enough we will develop compe- 
tition. This job done by canners is 
important enough to be on the front 
page of every newspaper in the coun- 
try and on every radio network. The 
principle behind this job should be 
announced to the world—a lot of peo- 
ple packed a lot of peas, and as a 
result of this production, prices leveled 
off, the consumer got the food, the 
farmer got his profit, and the canner 
made a little money for himself. 

“Distributors, wholesalers, and re- 
tail grocery stores should emphasize 
the fact that food items such as canned 
foods have declined in price. They 
will be doing this as a favor to them- 
selves as well as to canners. 

“I think you canners should be 
praised for the fine job you have done 


on educating the public on the advan- 
tages of using canned foods. I want 
to pay especial tribute to the educa- 
tional program of N.C.A. This pro- 
gram should be intensified. It is im- 
portant because it is intelligent sel- 
fishness.” 

(For full reproduction of the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Rutz, Dr. Newton, 
Dean Myers and Mr. Motley, see pages 
30 to 40, inclusive.) 


The Convention Panel 


The 1948 Canners’ Panel, as was 
the case last year, constituted a 
roundup of information, the posses- 
sion of which should strengthen the 
individual canner in the planning of 
his operations during the coming year, 
from a variety of viewpoints. With 
Carl N. Lovegren, United States Prod- 


Convention Issue 


This issue of the INFORMATION 
Letrer is devoted to reporting 
the Aist Annual Convention of 
the National Canners Associa- 
tion, held last week in Atlantic 
City. It carries not only a run- 
ning account of the various 
meetings and occurrences, but 
reproduces full texts of all the 
addresses made at the General 
Sessions and the Raw Products 
and Fishery Products Confer- 
ences. The papers presented at 
the Canning Problems Confer- 
ences will be published shortly 
in a special supplement to this 
issue. 

The regular Saturday issue 
date of the Lerrer will be re- 
sumed February 7. 


ucts Corp., presiding as moderator, the 
audience at the Second General Session 
heard the following panel speakers: 


Howard T. Cumming, President, 
Curtice Brothers Co., who reviewed 
the 1947 Panel for which he served as 
moderator; Henry P. Taylor, Presi- 
dent, Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., a can- 
ner, whose subject was “The Shift 
from Seller’s to Buyer’s Market”; 
W. H. Eden, vice president, Ameri- 
can Stores Company, who presented 
the distributor’s viewpoint under the 
title, “New Horizons in Food Distri- 
bution”; Lester C. Jones, president, 
New Jersey-Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Growers Association, on “The 
Grower’s Labor and Other Production 
Problems”; E. N. Reusswig, Lestrade 
Brothers, a broker, on “Consumer 
Buying Trends“; and Robert C. 


Paulus, President, Paulus Brothers 
Packing Company, on “The 1948 Out- 
look of the Fruit Canner.” 

Following these presentations, Mod- 
erator Lovegren presented a summary 
of the highlights of the Panel papers 
and conducted a question-and-answer 
period in which questions were re- 
ceived from the floor and answered 
by the Panel members. 

In his summary of the Panel, Mr. 
Lovegren pointed to the value to can- 
ners of knowing and analyzing their 
ability to finance and to warehouse, as 
was elaborated by one of the canner 
speakers on the Panel. He briefed the 
optimistic as well as the pessimistic 
prospects indicated by the distributor 
representative; namely, the high level 
of income and employment as against 
the tougher competition canned foods 
will probably receive from perishables, 
pre-packaged vegetables and meats, 
frozen foods and other commodities 
in 1948. 

He enumerated the fact, as pre- 
sented by the grower representative, 
that the grower as well as the canner, 
faces increased costs of supplies, ma- 
terial and manpower, but pointed also 
to the encouragement to be derived 
from the statement that an adequate 
supply of material will be produced at 
a fair price. He stressed the broker’s 
argument that quality is essential and 
that canners may count on broker sup- 
port in promotional activities intended 
consumption of canned 


And he reiterated the points made 
by the fruit canner, especially that 
canners should think in terms of a pro- 
duction possible to market at reason- 
able profit rather than how much they 
can pack, risking possibility of a tre- 
mendous loss. 

(A complete reproduction of the 
Panel papers, including Mr. Cum- 
ming's review of the 1947 Panel and 
Mr. Lovegren's Summary of the 1948 
Panel, along with background material 
prepared by the Association's Division 
of Statistics and distributed in pam- 
phlet form to the Panel audience, is 
given in the section starting on 
page 42). 


Election of Officers 


Following Mr. Rutz’ opening address 
on Monday, Chairman E. N. Rich- 
mond of the N.C.A. Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented the nominations for 
1948 officers and directors, and the 
elections were held. (These are re- 
ported on pages 76 and 77.) 

At this point, President Rutz called 
President-elect Cumming to the plat- 


(See Building Strength, page 41) 
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Opening General Session 


GREETINGS TO THE 1948 CONVENTION DELEGATES 


By Emil Rutz, President, National 
Canners Association 


It is my esteemed privilege to wel- 
come you to the Forty-first Annual 
Convention of the National Canners 
Association. 


The year 1947 was memorable for 
the problems it presented and manner 
of their solution. The sound prin- 
ciples formulated by last year’s panel 
discussions were generally { 
with the result that some difficulties 
foreseen and feared at that time did 
not materialize, and our canning 
operations were measurably profitable. 
But expedients of the hour should be 
continuously distinguished from fixed 
economic law, unaffected by those ex- 
pedients. Business experience, over 
a very long period of time, has 
brought into universal focus two 
salients of economic stability: First 
that the law of supply and demand 
determines prices; second, that full 


production is the best safeguard 
against inflation. 
Our Association sponsors these 


principles, as demonstrably pertinent 
to social welfare as they are to in- 
dustrial efficiency. It is relevant to 
observe that canned foods is one of 
the few basic items that has not ad- 
vanced sharply in price during the 
past 12 months, thereby lessening the 
strain on the family budget. 


Capital and Labor 


Capital and labor is a study in ex- 
tremes. Management has never 
proved a “Santa Claus” volunteering 
. increases, in genial recognition 
3 rights. bor would take 
over management in the juvenile en- 
thusiasm of a wrecking crew that 
would wipe out everything. The 
studied pur of extremes is for 
emphasis only. As management once 
ruled with a high hand, so, latterly 
labor has felt the heady exhilaration 
of unrestrained power. Insolence, and 

wer-intoxication are the common 

nominators; dis rd for the pub- 
lie welfare, which both capital and 
to serve, the com- 


raisal, it is my honest opinion, drawn 
| a wide ran 


self-seeking — t 
business man an 
laborer, to men and women in all 
other walks of life, welcomed the long 
overdue corrections of the Wagner Act 
through the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. Mere naked power 
without restraint of moral respon- 
sibility resorts to weapons progres- 


sively more dictatorial to maintain 
that power. 

Labor is clearly entitled to two 
things: n rights, and an 
adequately high standard of living. 
There is room for both in our economy 
—The American Way of Life. In 
this middle-of-the-r viewpoint, we 
discern clearly that capital is not a 
bottomless pit out of which gold is 
dipped, and labor is not a mere com- 
modity for sale. There is need for 
more understanding and intelligence 
on both sides on the basis of human 
rights, which is the golden tie that 
binds all together. And less self-seek- 
ing on both sides would help a lot. An 
old Spanish proverb says: “He who 
would bring home the wealth of the 
Indies, must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him.” He who would win 
increased pay must render a service 
out to it in such full production as 
will enable management to respond 
in kind. Slowdowns and work stop- 
pages dry up production and harm 
all alike. eoretically, every man 
in Russia should be a common yokel 
of the soil, with hayseed in his hair, 
but let there be an intellectual differ- 
ence between any two of them and the 
fiction of communism actually ends 
right there. 


By the same token, a fixed high wage 
rate for — and experts alike 
paralyzes incentive. The right to 
work is lost in the right to loaf. The 
human right is lost in a practice to 
which no human being has a right, 
whatsoever, namely that of fixing 
lower levels of e * to accom- 
modate inexperience. f such are 
the wispy shreds and tatters of com- 
munism, as devoid of weight as a 
summer’s cloud. Not so with the solid 
substance of American labor and 
management alike, wherein there is 
no difference in main objectives. The 
more, then, should we strive to elimi- 
nate any artificial cleavage so that 
our aims and ends, being one, may 
find unity in a common public service. 
The alternative is government inter- 
ference. It takes a lot of ignorance 
to be indifferent to that. In wake 
of industrial strife is unemployment 
and want, Federal aid, and an ex- 
panded bureaucracy. 


Federally-Planned Abundance 


Every scheme has its advocates, and 
every gamble its golden promise, like 
that contained in recent 228 
made by the U. 8. Department of 
Agriguizere, Behind the gay facade 

a Federally-planned abundance and 
the easy life is a strait jacket built 
for two—for agriculture and the 
canning industry. 


Did you ever borrow money of a 
fellow, and note how quickly he made 

ou conscious of your obligation to 

im? That hints the poison back of 
wholesale Federal lending. It too 
easily spills over into Federal — 
ment, and you a tenant overseer. No 
government ney can watch our 
opportunities in our own fields of 
endeavor, notably that of research 
into new markets for the canning in- 
dustry. Let the Government do any 
of this for you and you surrender to 
an expensive futility. 


Let's Keep Free 


Dr. Everett Dean Martin said, 
“Men gain liberty when they acquire 


a voice in the Government; they 
achieve freedom when they learn how 
o maintain 


to peers themselves.” 
and to be worthy of that freedom re- 
quires that the canners individual] 
ss and exercise foresight an 
nitiative to explore, at their own ex- 
pense, all possible outlets for their 
roducts. Otherwise we lack the 
undamentals necessary to any la 
measure of success. But there exi 
no such lack. N.C.A.’s research ac- 
tivities on an industry-wide basis have 
rformed with insight, courage, and 
ntelligence, as a forecast of ter 
to come. us have faith in 
outcome, as well as gratitude for 
accomplishment. Let's keep free. 
Let’s avoid the entangling allurements 
of Federal funds made available, at 
the cost of that freedom, and at a 
sacrifice of fundamental business 
principles. Let's keep our hands 
n, contribute our own money, earn 
deserve the fruits of our own 
rs. Can any price be too great 
for this freedom, t calculated to 
roduce quality products to supply a 
uman need? 


Our greatest barrier to the la 
freedom ahead is our own 2 2 
cency and indifference to it. ree 
enterprise is an earned increment, 
not a gift of benevolence. An ever- 
stronger N.C.A. is the need to give 
solidarity and individuality to our 
national effort. The word “individ- 
uality” means a quality incapable of 
further division. That is t 

idea in N. C. A. To endure, it cannot 
be divided, and to remain a unit of 
power the members 1 it 
must stay in line with national pe icy. 
They must themselves be individ 

of singleness of vision and of un- 
divi loyalty to the sound principles 
underlying our organization. 


Time holds no patent on things of 
the spirit, Hence, the pertinency of 
my thanks to the committees of N. O. A. 
and the staff for their indefatigable 
industry, courage and cooperation 


and 


given me during my administration— 
rformance identified with 
r year, but continuous, 


unaffected by ing 
would divide us, 


a splendid 
no partic 
unvarying, 


allurements that 
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committed rather to a course that 
keeps us strong, united, free. 

One more word, at the conclusion 
of this convention 1 come to the termi- 
nation of a happy year as President 
of the National Canners Association, 
but the person is nothing to the prin- 
ciple involved, for is con- 
tinuous, a gathering power for good 
to a major national industry. The 
day marking my retirement as its 


President is but an incident of change, 
while the unchanging ideals of ef- 
ficiency and public service move 
steadily forward. It is with a deep 
sense of gratitude that I recall the 
——— of the 72 year, in full 
acknowledgment of all the helpful- 
ness and cooperation from my asso- 
ciates, so largely responsible for what- 
ever smali service it has been my 
very great privilege to renders 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH ON THE PROGRESS 
OF THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


By Roy C. Newton, Vice President 
in Charge of Research, Swift 
and Company 


This is a most fascinating subject 
for discussion for two reasons: First, 
because the use of science in the solu- 
tion of practical problems relating to 
the every day living of man has 
reached the stage of universal accept- 
ance. No longer does any intelligent 
well-read man scoff at the utility of 
scientific research. This instrument 
of progress has proven itself so com- 
pletely and so dramatically during the 
past quarter century that it has be- 
come a popular subject. This accept- 
ance represents a phase of human 
velopment that is worthy of note. 
When the average man, without scien- 
tific ae recognizes the poten- 
tialities of this relatively new tool as 

has in recent years, there is hope 
that the scientific method may per- 
meate the entire population and be- 
come an instrument of social as well 
as material progress. 


Elements of the Scientific Method 


We cannot dwell on this thought 
today, but perhaps just one point is 
justified. The basic elements of the 
scientific method are, first, the process 
of inductive reasoning in which obser- 
vations and bits of information are 
fitted ther to point to a generaliza- 
tion and, second, the proof or disproof 
of that generalization by controlled 
experiment. This scientific method as 
contrasted to the exclusive use of de- 
ductive reasoning from generalities 
enunciated by some ancient philoso- 
pher, without experimental proof, ac- 
counts for the difference in our rate 
of material progress as compared to 
that in any pre-scientific era. It is 
not enough for the average citizen to 
acknowle the usefulness of this 
method; it is necessary that the method 
be absorbed so that it becomes a part 
of the 92 rocess of each 
of us. Even the scientist, when taken 
out of his professional environment, 
very often reverts to the level of his 


species and applies only the deductive 
rocess to his ne and all of 
ir inherent 


alse premises unchal- 


lenged. In my humble opinion, this is 
the reason that social problems and 
human understanding have not kept 
pace with progress in material things. 

The second reason I like our subject 
is that there is such a wealth of ma- 
terial from which to draw for illustra- 
tion. We must resist the temptation 
to drift away from our subject and 
recount the results of research in 
medicine which has more than doubled 
the life expectancy of man during the 


ROY C. NEWTON 
“Research in Food Industry” 


past 100 gente. There is also a temp- 
tation to list the highlights of progress 
in transportation down through the 
steamship, the automobile, and the 
airplane; or in communication through 
telegraph, telephone, radio, and te 

vision; or electric power and lights; or 
synthetic chemicals with their plastics, 
textiles, solvents, drugs, and building 
materials; or the mechanical efficiency 
of machines which allow 20 cent 
of our workers to produce the food and 
textile raw material that formerly re- 
quired 80 per cent of our ulation 
on the farm. are products 


of research, but our job today is to 
chart the pr ss in the technology 
of — as influenced by scientific re- 
search. 


History of Man's Food 


It has occurred to me on previous 
occasions that there are four eras in 
the history of man’s food. The first 
was supply for all seasons of the year, 
and with a reserve for security. The 
second was palatability; the third, 
sanitation, and the fourth, nutritive 
quality. We must draw on our im- 
agination somewhat to picture the 
struggle of prehistoric man in his 
battle for food supply. We should lift 
our hats, however, to the long genera- 
tions of man which slowly and pain- 
fully laid the foundation for the three 
basic methods of food procurement— 
the invention of hunting equipment, 
the domestication of animals, and the 
cultivation of cereal grains and fruit. 
We go almost as far back for three 
of the four methods of preservation 
which provided man the security of 
adequate food from season to season 
and through years of scarcity. The 
first of these is lower temperatures 
as in freezing or — The sec- 
ond is drying, and the third is salting 
or pickling. These all come to us out 
of the obscure past. Only canning, 
which involves hermetically sealing 
the food product, followed by the de- 
struction of spolla organisms and 
enzymes, can be claimed as an innova- 
tion by modern man. 

The story of perfection of these 
methods of procurement and preserva- 
tion is the chapter which was written 
. fathers in the latter half of the 
19th Century, and more particularly 
by our contemporaries. 


Work of Nicolas Appert 


The important work of Nicolas 
4 in his empirical development 
of the canning process comes just at 
the beginning of the 19th Century and 
thus marks a changing point in the 
whole philosophy of man with respect 
to f supply and food preservation. 

In the book of sanitation and nutri- 
tive our distant ancestors 

layed no significant part. We came 
nto the generation of Pasteur with no 
sound conception of the cause 
disease or food spoilage. Before Pas- 
teur, we did not know the cause of 
8 ilage, and such methods of preven- 
tion as had been slowly developed were 
— more on superstition than on 
act. 

It is significant to note that for the 
first time there was an application of 
the scientific method to the solution of 
the problem of disease and food spoil- 
age. If we were to establish any 
particular date at which the modern 
concept of applied scientific research 
had its beginning, I believe the work 
of Pasteur on the cause of food spoil- 
age and the transmission of disease 
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would offer the most authentic illustra- 
tion. It was the work of this man 
which laid the foundation of our 
present standards of sanitation. 


The agetinge of foods is more di- 
rectly rela to bacterial contamina- 
tion with subsequent incubation than 
any other factor, but for the modern 

rocessor and distributor there 
are three other types of spoilage of 
such importance that they must be 
safeguarded to provide a commercially 
satisfactory product. These are, first, 
chemical changes brought about by 
enzymes; second, chemical changes 
brought about by oxidation, and 
third, physical changes, such as desic- 
cation which impair texture and 
palatability. 


Slow Starvation Facing World 


The world faces * the prospect 
of slow starvation for many of its 

ple. In fact, there are areas which 
ave never developed the principles 
of production and preservation to the 
— that the people could be free 
rom the worry of inadequate food 
supply. It is another illustration of 
the degree to which material develop- 
ments are impeded by lack of social 
progress. The system of free enter- 
prise and the rational adjustment of 

pulations are among the many social 
actors of importance in this problem. 


We have heard much in recent years 
about feeding the world and the re- 
sponsibility of the United States to 
supply that food, Several years ago, 
when we were using the slogan that— 
“Food will win the war and write the 
peace,” I had occasion to make some 
calculations based on the U. 8. De- 
— of Agriculture estimates of 
‘ood and feed supplies. These calcu- 
lations showed a comparison of the 
requirements and the supply of each 
of the more important nutrients in 
this country, and the possible excess 
available for feeding the world. When 
approached from this angle it was 
perfectly evident that we did not have 
the f to supply even a small per- 
centage of Europe, let alone the starv- 
ing millions in China and India. When 
simplified to the lowest possible degree 
and considered on the basis of caloric 
requirements alone, the situation was 
equally impossible. 


I do not belittle the impulse of 
every American to alleviate human 
suffering brought on by starvation of 
our fellow men in other countries, I 
do not believe, however, that strictly 
humanitarian considerations can draw 
a distinction between starving Euro- 
peans and starving Asiatics. 


World Food Supply Problem 


The futility of solving the world 
supply problem with our own 
excess must now be perfectly clear 
to everyone who has even raised the 
question in his mind. The only 


answer to the question of world food 
supply must be the development of 
agricultural resources, and an adjust- 
ment of population in each country. 
This involves social problems that are 
at this date more complex than the 
technical problems. 80 long as the 
— 1 limitation of 
growth is in the supply of food avail- 
able in certain parts of the world, 
there is no chance that one country 
can make up a world food deficit. 


These calculations of our food 
supply were summarized in 1943, and 
I made the prediction that we would 
fail in the promise implied in our 
slogan that—‘“Food will win the war 
and write the peace.” Whether the 
slogan were interpreted as a threat 
or a promise it was equally impossible 
to attain. Food played a significant 
part in winning the war but has failed 
miserably in — the peace. Even 
with the bountiful crops from un- 
usually good seasons and the spec- 
tacular accomplishment of an over- 
worked farm population, we have seen 
the insignificant effect of our food in 
preventing starvation in just a few 
countries and the profound effect on 
our own economic system when we at- 
tempted to carry out such a program. 


Prehistoric Man 


We have called your attention to the 
contribution of prehistoric man to our 
food problem when he domesticated 
certain animals and learned to culti- 
vate cereals and fruit. The effect of 
domesticated animals on the supply of 
food is often missed or misinterpreted. 
There are two points that need to be 
reconsidered from time to time if we 
are to keep in mind a clear picture 
of the effect of animal production on 
food supply. The first point relates 
to the need for reserves of food for 
times of famine or scarcity. It is a 
fact that the livestock population of 
this country constitutes one of our 
greatest food reserves. It amounts to 
more than the annual carry-over of 
all “ of cereals and grains com- 
bined. urthermore, the amount of 
livestock can fluctuate with the supply 
of other foods to assist in —— 
the over-all food supply and thus sta- 
bilize our entire economy. 


The second point to remember in 
considering the importance of animal 
products is that a very large portion 
of the human food made possible by 
animal production utilizes land and 
vegetation which is not suitable for 
the production of human food by any 
other means. I refer to the grazing 
land which exists in large areas in 
some parts of the country, but which 
also exists in small areas on most of 
the farms all across the country. 

The crying need for an improved 
world food supply is the adoption by 
other countries of some of the im- 
portant developments of applied scien- 


tific research. Su we enumerate 
a few of these: — 


1. The use of better seed stock for 
cereal grains. 


Under this heading we should list: 


(a) Disease resistance, (b) drought 
resistance, (c) higher yielding varie- 
ties, and (d) varieties with greater 
nutrient value, all of which have been 
bred into our wheat, oats, and other 
grains by the geneticists working on 
these problems. 


2. The use of soil-conserving and 
soil-building practices. It has been 
said that nutrition begins in the 
soil, The agronomists have made im- 
portant contributions to our knowledge 
of soil practice through their re- 
searches. 


8. The science of animal nutrition 
has shown us how to feed our animals 
and poultry to effect more efficient 
production. This has been a long and 
arduous process in the development 
of information on the nutrient uire- 
ments of the various species of ani- 
mals, followed by the accumulation 
of information on the nutrient content 
of various feedstuffs and the deter- 
mination of the digestibility and utili- 
zation of these feedstuffs. 


4. Again the geneticist and animal 
husbandman have developed by scien- 
tific breeding methods certain strains 
of animals having greater efficiency of 
production. For example, the dairy 
cow of today can turn farm roughages 
into milk with much greater efficiency 
than the parent stock of the last cen- 
tury. The laying hen has wee her 

roduction from an average of 87 e 
o about 144 eggs per year since 1920, 
all due to better b ing and better 
eeding. Furthermore, the size of the 
egg has increased from 22 oz. to 26 oz. 
per dozen. Also, the quality of the 
as measured by the thickness of 
the white and other criteria is much 
improved. 


5. Just one more illustration on this 
point—that of mechanization of farm 
operations. There has been such tre- 
mendous improvement in this aspect 
of agricultural production as a result 
of research by engineers and other 
scientists that it makes farming today 
difficult to compare with that of even 
25 years ago. When gauged by the 
archaic methods of some other coun- 
tries, it provides a complete explana- 
tion of our relative bounty and their 
starvation. 


Now, there are many more examples 
that might be given, and all of these 
are the direct result of scientific re- 
search on the first phase of man’s food 
problem; namely, the production of an 
adequate supply. 


Contribution of Research 
I find it difficult to leave the timely 


subject of food supply and the tre- 
mendous contribution which scientific 
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research has made to the problem 
wherever there is even a semblance of 
adequacy. We must, however, get on 
to the three other great interests of 
men — food which 
ew minutes palatability, sani- 
tation, and 5 quality. 


Perhaps all of you have noted that 
when t American people have 
enough purchasing power there is a 
demand for higher quality produets. 


Human Nature Has Not Changed 


I don’t believe human nature has 
changed much, so I'll hazard a guess 
that prehistoric man became finicky 
about the palatability of his food 
whenever, for short periods, he was 
not harassed by the supply problem. 
Thus, we can date the problem of 
palatability—meaning odor, appear- 
ance, texture and taste—back beyond 
any written record. One important 
difference between this prehistoric 
man and the modern American in this 
respect was that he couldn’t do much 
about it, while the American of today 
can do a lot about it. In this age a 
consumer can refuse to buy your 
product and pick uP a can of your 
competitors’ product if you don’t listen 
—and listen hard—to his demands for 

uality. The result is that every 

merican food processor has done his 
best to make continuous improvement 
in palatability of products which he 
offers on the commercial market. He 
has milled his wheat to produce a 
white flour. He has refined and de- 
odorized his oils to make a bland 
shortening. He has colored his butter 
to make it uniform and aged his 
cheese to produce better flavor. 


All of these and countless other in- 
novations have supplied the American 
market with new and improved food 
items. For many generations the 
criterion of progress was conceded to 

„ first, assurance of supply, and 
second, palatability. Not until the ad- 
vent of the scientific method did the 
importance of sanitation and nutritive 
quality stand out as further require- 
ments in the food picture. 


It was the work of bacteriologists 
which showed clearly the necessity of 
better sanitation if we were to prevent 
spread of disease by the foods that we 
eat. This presented a new criterion 
of quality in food which has claimed 
the attention of processor and scientist 
alike for the last half century. While 
great progress has been made under 
the influence of this measure of 
quality, there is much yet to be done. 


When we consider the question of 
sanitation, like that of palatability, 
we must look largely at the meth 
and processes which are used by man 
in handling food after he had devised 
the means of procuring it. The sanita- 
tion of foods carries a double connota- 
tion. The one is purely aesthetic and 
comes to us largely from the super- 
stitions of the past. It carries enough 
background of experience that it can- 


not be ignored from a purely scien- 
tific viewpoint and certainly cannot be 
+ rom a commercial viewpoint. 

e second is based on the scientific 
knowledge that bacteriologists have 
given us on the cause of food spoilage 
and the spread of disease. 


While there is much yet to be 
learned by these scientists, we must 
edge the contribution they 
have alrea y made in locating the foci 
of bacterial contamination, the dif- 
ferentiation of the types of micro- 
organisms—some and some bad. 
They have worked out the conditions 
favorable to growth and multiplica- 
tion. They have studied the biological 
characteristics of the heat resistant 
spore which so complicate the preser- 
vation in hermetically seal con- 
tainers. They have learned much 
about toxins and the pathol result- 
ing from the ingestion of certain 
organisms. They have developed 
methods of destruction and inhibition 
of bacteria such as pasteurization and 
sterilization, and techniques for eval- 
uating the quality of foods micro- 
biologically. These contributions have 
laid a sound foundation for sanitation 
in handling foods. It has been the — 
of the food technologist to apply this 
information in the design o tter 
plants and equipment and the develop- 
ment of better processes which assure 
freedom from the harmful effects of 
contaminated food. 


Problem of Sanitation 


The problem of sanitation, like palat- 
ability and food supply, becomes more 
complex as the center of 1 — 
moves farther away in both distance 
and time from the source of food. 
Such movement has been accentuated 
by the industrialization of our eco- 
nomic life. When we consider the 
immensity of the problem of improv- 
ing food sanitation at a time when the 

ulation itself was rapidly chang- 
ng, we will recognize from the success 
attained, the fundamental soundness 
of the criteria which the bacteriolo- 
2 have given us. It would seem to 

a safe statement that the sudden 
growth of urban populations neces- 
sary for industrialization as we see 
it in this country could not have been 
possible without the controls on disease 
afforded by the better sanitation of 
food and water together with waste 
disposal which has come about through 
the researches of these men in the 
science of microbiology. That disease 
and food spoilage have not been the 
limiting factor on such progress is a 
credit to scientific research. 


Now, there are many problems still 
unsolved, and many more problems 
will be presented by a changing civili- 
zation which will continue to tax the 
best scientific brain that can be pro- 
duced. It is for this reason that our 
National Canners Association with its 
important program of research, to- 

ther with other similar organiza- 
ions, find themselves in such a crucial 


ition to decide the future of man’s 
estiny through the quantity and 
quality of food that will be available. 


But sanitation has its importance 
not only with respect to the spread of 
disease. It is likewise a factor in the 
supply of food because spoiled food is 
often wasted and waste promotes 
scarcity. The effect of deterioration 
on palatability is evident to all proc- 
essors and draws the line of adequate 
sanitation even finer after the exclu- 
sion of pathogenic organisms has been 
properly accomplished. 

Your Association, through its active 
participation in research, has contrib- 
uted much to the welfare of man as 
well as to the commercial enterprise 
of its members. We do not have time 
today to enumerate the many accom- 
8 of your research program. 

e must, however, mention a few of 
the important contributions which the 
laboratories of the canning industry, 
including the N.C.A. Laboratory, have 
made for the benefit of mankind: 


1, They have shown a N to elimi- 
nate the botulinum hazard. If nothin 
more had ever been done, this woul 
have justified all the effort of all these 
men up to this date. 


2. They have charted the types of 
bacteria peculiar to each kind of food 
and worked out methods of control to 
prevent the particular troubles which 
— brought on by each of these organ- 
sms. 


3. As a by-product of research to 
improve canned products they have 
influenced the improvement of many 
other food items which are not nor- 
mally canned alone but are sometimes 
used as ingredients in canned products. 


4. They have made many valuable 
contributions to the nature of the 
spore with respect to heat resistance. 

his has contributed to the improve- 
ment of other food processes not in- 
volved in canning. 


Function of Food 


Changes in man’s interest in food 
led through the stages of evolution 
which we know as civilization and 
brought us to the middle of the 19th 
Century when the first sound con- 
sideration was given to the function 
of food in the physiological processes 
of life. For the first time, there was 
a desire to learn more about the use 
our bodies make of the food we eat. 
Again the development of the scien- 
tific method provided the means for 
obtaining these facts. The science of 
nutrition has itself gone through sev- 
eral important stages as more and 
more facts were accumulated. The 
first requirement of food to be recog- 
nized was that of supplying energy, 
and for many years t nutritive 
quality was gauged by the number of 
calories which each item of food would 
supply. The second phase arose from 
the recognition of the place of protein 
and the broad classification of foods as 
carbohydrates, proteins, and fats. 
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Next came the realization that a few 
minerals were essential, and this was 
followed by the 8 of the place 
of vitamins. With this discovery there 
was a sudden increase in the effort to 
learn more about these accessory food 
factors which were n in such 
small quantities and a realization of 
the importance of many physiological 
processes which could not take place 
without these essentials. The result 
was that the study of nutrition became 
largely a search for new vitamins and 
a study of their chemical composition. 


Study of Human Nutrition 


While great progress resulted from 
this increased interest, there was rela- 
tivel a a neglect of the other 
nutrients until recent years. A study 
of the scientific literature will show 
that the pendulum is swinging from 
vitamins to a more thorough resolution 
of the uirements of and 
minerals. Concurrently with the study 
of human nutrition, there has been 
much interest in the nutrient require- 
ments of plants. The adverse effect 
of deficiencies in boron, manganese, 
and copper on the growth of plants is 
no less striking than the deficiencies 
of vitamins, amino acids and minerals 
in animals. The work of the agrono- 
mist in establishing the nutrient re- 
—— of plants and the effect of 

application of this knowledge on 
the supply of food has already been 
mentioned, but the effect of this work 
on a better understanding of animal 
and human nutrition must not be 
underestimated. 


New tools and new techniques are 
constantly coming forth through the 
creative work of scientists. These 
make possible more precise studies 
and speed up the advance in our knowl- 


rted every day on the 
source of these nutrients, thus giving 
us a new criterion of food quality. As 
we develop more exact and more rapid 
methods of assaying our food supplies 
for the required nutrients, we proceed 
with the development of improved 
processes which will conserve these 
nutrients. It is important to note that 
applied research must wait in most 
cases for the development of more 
fundamental information, 


Now, let us look at the broad picture 
of food research in this country. 
Where is it being carried on and what 
is the objective? 


The incentive to 712 the wishes 
of the consumer will still guide re- 
searches to study factors affecting 
also, studies to further 
mprove sanitation—but each chan 
must now be measured by the yard- 
stick of nutrition. 


The research of tomorrow in the 
food industry, as in all other indus- 
tries, will primarily concern itself with 


ractical problems, and it will uire 
the use of the knowl of the laws 
of nature to accomplish practical re- 
sults. The discovery and enunciation 
of these laws of nature belong pri- 
marily in the hands of institutions 
where research is endowed and su 
ported for that purpose. It cannot 
too — emphasized that applied 
research has for its foundation the 
basic research which thrives best in 
the university. 


There are several great agencies of 
research, each having a very — — 
place. According to my classification 
these are: 

1. Privately-endowed 
and universities. 


2. State universities and experi- 
mental stations; Federal Government 
research laboratories and experimental 
stations. 


3. Commercial laboratories. 
4. Industrial research laboratories. 


It seems to me they line up in this 
order because of the type of research 
for which they must, in each case, 
accept responsibility. 


The 7 institution 
usually has more freedom and, there- 
fore, may apply its talent and facili- 
ties to more fundamental problems 
2 regard to application of re- 
sults, 


The industrial laboratories, on the 
other end of this list, are usually an 
integral part of an organization set 
up to make a profit for its share- 
holders by performing a public good. 
These laboratories must, therefore 
apply themselves to the solution of 
practical problems. This does not 
mean that the institutional research 
programs are never capable of solving 
a practical problem—they do bring 
forth practical solutions in many in- 
stances. It does not mean that the 
industrial laboratories undertake no 
fundamental investigation, for we can 
think of many fundamental contribu- 
tions from the scientists in industry. 
The difference lies in the field for 
which each organization must feel a 
particular responsibility. 

The State university and the Fed- 
eral Government research laboratories 
are, it seems to me, midway between 
these two extremes in f om of ac- 
tion and responsibility for practical 
results, 


institutions 


Te Build a Better Life 


The objective of all this research is 
fp bens or man on this earth a 
e. 


The incentive in our free system is 
the right of ownership in that which 
is created. This holds true for the 
researchers in academic institutions 
as well as industry, although in basic 
research there may be no immediate 
practical use for the greatest dis- 
coveries and thus no compensation to 

discoverer except the recognition 
by contemporary scien 


The question is often asked—where 
can money be placed to obtain the 
atest results in scientific research? 
here is no simple answer to this ques- 
tion because it depends on the partic- 
ular objective. In my opinion, it is the 
responsibility of an industrial manu- 
facturing company to conduct its busi- 
ness on a successful and profitable 
basis. The company owes this to the 
shareholders who have their savings 
invested for obvious reasons and to 
the public because a successful busi- 
ness is an asset to the community 
while a losing business is often a 
liability. The first place to spend 
research money, then, is on the prob- 
lems which will benefit most the profit- 
making operations of the company. 
This may be either the immediate 
roblems facing the company or the 
ong-term problems which will affect 
the competitive position of the com- 
pany in future years. There are al- 
ways such problems in which the com- 
pany has selfish interests apart from 
any other industry or any other com- 
ny within the same industry. I use 
e expression “selfish interests” ad- 
visedly because it is these interests 
which continually drive an industrial 
organization to perfect its products 
and the efficiency of its operations. 
It is these interests which force a 
progressive company to greater and 
greater public service. 


Should Cooperate on Research 


When the research program in any 
company is adequate to care for the 
strictly competitive problems, it is 
then time for the company to under- 
take cooperative work with other com- 

nies within the industry on problems 
n which there is a common interest. 
There are many of these problems and 
fortunately such co-operative action 
has a long tradition in your Associa- 
tion. Attention should be called, how- 
ever, to the ever-widening use of sci- 
ence in industry. The discoveries of 
science this year make possible even 
greater use of science next year in an 
accelerating pace of progress. Any 
company which does not expand its 
program of research is almost sure to 
ose ground competitively, and any as- 
sociation which does not expand ac- 
tivities in cooperative research will 
not make the greatest use of its 
opportunities. 


Now, my time has expired and I 
have not made any Utopian promises. 
e of you may have expected me 
to make some predictions about the 
future of science in the food industry. 
My predictions are these—we s 
continue to be harassed by insects, 
bacteria, enzymes, oxidation, desicca- 
tion, and other kinds of food deteriora- 


tions. I believe science will find new 
methods for partial control of these 
troubles. We have seen increased 
interests in the use of anti-oxidants to 
inhibit oxidation. 
great progress 


There is room for 
along this line and 


2 of the requirements of all living 
things and the particular function 
that each nutrient plays in the various 
life processes. More exact informa- 
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since the substances are chemicals, 
their use constitutes a change of phi- 
losophy in food preservation. 


Use of Antibiotics 


When the public realizes that all 
matter, including their own bodies, is 
chemical in nature, they will no longer 
fear the word “chemical,” and a new 
era of food preservation will be 
ushered in. I predict great discoveries 
in the use of antibiotics to delay cer- 
tain types of food spoilage. The 
active ingredients in these antibiotics 
may then be isolated and synthesized. 
So long as the antibiotics are used, it 
will be “natural” preservation of food, 
but when the active — 3 is syn- 
thesized, it will be “chemical” preser- 
vation. Science has provided the means 
of determining whether a substance 
may have deleterious effect when in- 
corporated in a food. Food processors 
must use science to answer this ques- 
tion on any contemplated change 
which threatens the wholesomeness of 
their products. In fact, they must be 
required to use science for this pur- 


pose—then, if we are to have progress, 


the sag must be taught to have 
confidence in these results and not be 
— by some prescientific super- 
stition. 


I anticipate great progress in the 
packaging of food for greater protec- 
tion and greater convenience. Whether 
any new plastic materials will be 
available for wide use in the canning 
industry, I cannot say. 


Bacterial Death Ray 


There has been much excitement for 
several years regarding the ible 
use of some bacterial dea ray. 
Laboratory use has been made of 
X-ray, ultra-violet rays, radio fre- 
quency heating, supersonic vibration, 
and electronic bombardment for the 
destruction of bacteria. There is qs 
a long way to the practical application 
of any of these as a replacement for 
conventional heat and temperature 
control in food processing. 


In closing let me say as a final pre- 
diction, that science will continue to 
exert a profound influence on the prog- 
ress of food technology. 


5 THE IMPACT OF EUROPEAN RECOVERY ON AMERICAN 
FOOD PRODUCTION 


By W. I. Myers, Dean, College of 
Agriculture at Cornell 


University 


Two and a half years aftér VE Day, 
the world food scarcity is more acute 
than at any time in recent history. 
4 the rapid recovery after 
World War I, everyone was too opti- 
mistie regarding the restoration of 
food production in Europe after 
World War II. Even with favorable 
weather and the pressure of hunger, 
1946 food production in Western 
Europe was only about 80 percent of 

rewar because of shortages of 
ertilizer, feed, machinery, work ani- 
mals, and labor. Nineteen hundred 
and forty-seven crops were further 
reduced by extremely unfavorable 
weather. Compared with this, U. 8. 
food production is about 130 percent 
of the prewar average. 


Improvement in Living Conditions 


The first and most important step 
in strengthening the democratic gov- 
ernments of Western Europe is an 
improvement in living conditions. 
Democracy with individual freedom 
can provide a better life if it has a 
chance, but it must have a chance. 
The people in free, war-torn countries 


are hungry, cold, tired, and dis- 
couraged and this misery breeds des- 
peration that might well result in 
revolution, and communist dictator- 
ship. Russia and its satellites are 
fighting a “cold war” to create chaos 
and continue misery. There can be 
no logical stopping place for world 
revolution short of world domination. 
The Soviet Government dominates the 
Balkans and is exerting steady — 
sure on Western Europe—a political 
vacuum with no central government 
in Germany and weak governments 
in France and Italy. 


Germany, Hub of Western Europe 


Germany, the hub of the wheel of 
Western Europe, is a penal colony of 
70 million people run by four armies. 
Its rehabilitation is essential to Euro- 
pean recovery and the welfare of 
neighboring countries as well as to 
U. 8. taxpayers. The Americans and 
the British will have to do the best 
they can within their combined zones, 
with the hope that the French will 
join in with the zone they occupy. 
There is little chance of getting co- 
operation from Russia which is exert- 
ing every effort to make the recovery 
plan fail. 


Whether Western Europe remains 
free or becomes communistic will be 


decided within the next year or two. 
Instead of a piecemeal approach, it is 
high time for a comprehensive pro- 
gram to help democratic countries help 
themselves to again self-sup- 
porting. The President’s Committee 
on Foreign Aid has made recommen- 
dations on a European Recovery Pro- 
gram to meet that could be met 
safely and wisely within this coun- 
try’s productive capacity. The Presi- 
dent’s proposals are now before Con- 
gress, and it is important on the 
grounds of intelligent self interest, 
as well as humanity, that a construc- 
tive program be devised and adopted. 


Here are seven important considera- 
tions of a European Pro- 
gram: 


1. Loans from the International 
Bank where there is a basis for sound 
credit. This money would be for 
productive machinery that will repay 
investment. 


2. Loans from the U. S. probably 
through the Export-Import Bank for 
raw materials to be fabricated—cot- 
ton, steel and such, 

8. Grants primarily from the U. 8. 
for food, fertilizer, coal. 


4. Administration on a sound busi- 
ness basis. 


5. Require maximum efforts for 
self-help, including the stabilization 
of currencies. 

6. Encourage private financing by 
their own citizens and U. 8S. corpora- 
tions. 


W. |. MYERS 
“impact of European Recovery” 
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7. Four-year p with declin- 
ing assistance year by year. 


If a European Recovery Program 
is adopted and recovery is attained, 
a decline in U. S. food exports can be 
expected in time, but it will be less 
abrupt than in 1920-21. Even with 
favorable weather, several years of 
good crops will be required to restore 
world food reserves to safe levels. 
Agriculture is in a relatively strong 
position in the world economy with 
an eight percent increase in the world 
population and food demand. There 
are meager possibilities of a quick in- 
crease in world food production, ex- 
cept with sugar and vegetable oils. 


European recovery will have little 
short-run direct effect on the food 
processing industry, but it will have 
an important indirect effect. Contract 
prices of canning crops will have to 
compete for farmers’ land and labor 
with staple crops such as grains 
which are high priced due to a world 
shortage. Although grain prices will 
decline from present levels if crops 
are favorable, they are likely to con- 
tinue firm for several years. 


Danger of Feeding Wheat 


With full employment at high wages 
in this country, there is danger of 
feeding too much wheat to livestock 
because of the demand for meat and 
the shortage of feed grains, especially 
corn. Here at home eight percent 
more people are consuming 20 percent 
more meat per person and 16 percent 
more of all foods than before the war. 
The appeal will be continued to mini- 
mize wheat feeding of livestock and to 
voluntarily economize on meat con- 
sumption to save lives abroad and to 
soften the impact of a reduced supply 
of meat on prices and wages in this 
country. 


When the readjustment in prices 
occurs, it probably will be the most 
violent for grains, meat and other 
products that are highest in price. 
The law providing price supports at 
90 percent of parity expires this year 
on December 31, but price supports 
may be extended beyond this date at 
present or lower levels. 


Outlook for Over-All Economy 


The outlook for the over-all U. 8. 
economy in the next few years seems 
to indicate that although prices and 
business activity may reach still 
higher levels during 1948, a readjust- 
ment to lower levels is probable within 
the next year or two. The severity 
of this recession will depend in part 


on export demands and the recovery 
of foreign countries, but it is not 
likely to be a long depression. 


Farm Prices May Not Decline 


Prices of farm products may not 
decline this year, but present high 
levels are not likely to continue in- 
definitely. Farmers will have lower 
net incomes this year than in 1947 
because farm costs will be higher in 
relation to prices received. The en- 
tire food industry, especially pro- 
ducers and processors, faces a 
difficult period. High costs have in- 
creased markedly the break-even 
point in volume for both groups, and 
costs, both in production and proc- 
essing, are likely to lag and remain 
high when prices decline. Cautious, 
conservative operation is the soundest 

licy for the entire food production 
ndustry—farmers, processors, and 
distributors. 


When a decline in the prices of 
proce: food occurs, the proportion 
of the consumer price that is required 
to pay for processing and distributing 
costs will increase. Both consumers 
and producers will be critical of this 
situation. In the past it has resulted 
in resentment and friction, and some- 
times in investigations, all of which 
have hurt the industry. Each group 
has its problems and the easiest thing 
to do is to blame its troubles on others. 
It is difficult to divide a deficit and 
keep everybody happy. 


Steps to Minimize Difficulties 


are 
ifficul- 


These five constructive ste 
suggested to minimize these 
ties: 


1. Strive to keep 
processed foods in 
probable demand. 


This is easier to say than do but 
the industry is in a better position 
than last year, because it now has 
1947 consumption figures as a guide. 
Some reduction is likely from the 
abnormally high wartime proportion 
of fruits and vegetables processed, 
but the long time upward trend is 
expected to continue. With continued 
high levels of consumer incomes in 
prospect, the demand for processed 
foods should continue strong in 1948, 
but inventories should be kept at as 
low levels as possible consistent with 
the scale of operations. More adequate 
and more accurate statistical informa- 
tion on pack, movement and carryover 
of processed foods is essential in this 
readjustment period, Producers and 
processors should cooperate in gettin 
government agencies to do this j 
— 7 is essential for intelligent plan- 
ning. 


roduction of 
ustment with 


2. Make prompt reduction in prices 

processed f when prices to 

farmers are reduced so as to coordi- 
nate production and consumption. 


In periods of falling prices, farmers 
frequently receive a price which 
should clear the market but fails to 

o so because of the lag in wholesale 
and retail prices. 


3 Strive for greater efficiency in 
processing and distribu- 
On. 


Methods, equipment and facilities 
of — operators are "ee With 
a price-cost squeeze in pros 
greater efficiency will be 
competition of more efficient firms. 


4. Increase emphasis on production 
of high quality processed foods. 


During the war anything could be 
sold and was. In 1946-47 the situa- 
tion changed and the “cats and dogs” 
became a merchandising problem. 
Prices had to be reduced to move lower 
quality products, but they hurt the 
consumption of all processed foods. 
Quality production costs more but it 
will be worth more. Premiums for 
quality are increasing and they will 
justify the efforts of processors and 
producers. In many cases, the prices 
paid to farmers by processors do not 
reflect adequately the differences in 
the costs of handling or in the yield 
of processed foods associated with 
size and quality of the raw products. 
Don’t only preach quality but pay 
farmers for it so as to make quality 
products profitable to farmers as well 
as to processors. More vigorous re- 
search programs are needed to im- 
prove the nutritive quality as well as 
2328 and appearance of p 


5. Carry on a vigorous educational 
program to give producers and con- 
sumers the facts concerning food 
processing and distribution. 


Effective Teamwork 


Information and understanding are 
essential to the effective teamwork of 
roducers and processors in their joint 
ob of food production. This is es- 
pecially important during the re- 
adjustment period to explain why 
— reduetions are necessary and the 
nefits of sharing problems. The 
Land Grant Colleges and Extension 
pe will be glad to assist in this 
ort. 


Producers, processors and distribu- 
tors are basically cooperative rather 
than competitive, realizing that no 
one group can prosper for long unless 
the others also are prospering. Let's 


continue to improve the understand- 
ing and cooperation between all fac- 
tors in this great industry. 
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HOW WELL ARE WE MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS? 


By Arthur H. Motley, President, 
Parade Publication, Inc. 


As far ps America was concerned, 
1946 was far from a good year. Any 
man or woman in the United States 
who doesn’t know that as a whole we 
presented a wary corey 8 e to the 
world, has just been closing his eyes to 
what has ing on. It is no 
secret to any thinking n in Wash- 
ington or anywhere else that part of 
our present difficulty stems from the 
fact that the United States of America 
threw away her leadership. Had we 
been able to maintain the unity, the 
cooperation, the effectiveness we had 
during the war, Russia would not have 
red to stay out of the recent eco- 
nomic conference which took place in 
Paris. She and others dare only be- 
cause they are not certain that this 
thing we pride ourselves on—Ameri- 
can democracy—has the guts or the 
drive or the power to continue to avoid 
serious economic dislocation and per- 
haps disaster which would open the 
door to some strange and odd jdeas. 

Nineteen forty-seven has not been 
much better and the reason, again, in 
my opinion, is that too many le in 
this country are not doing what they 
did during the war—minding their 
own business—and minding it so well 
that the job in their 2 — 
ticular responsibility—is being han- 
dled with the same high degree of 
efficiency and effectiveness that was 
paramount in our war effort. 

What do I mean by that? Just this: 
It seems strange to me that the politi- 
cal leadership of this country, if it 
were at all mindful of its responsibili- 
ties and if it were tending to its own 
business, would take time out to lead 
with its chin (and fet it out a mile) 
by endorsing a Newbu rt Plan 
(calling for retailers to institute a flat 
10 percent cut) that even the stupidest 
businessman knew was a phony from 
the start and would fall flat on its face. 


Nonetheless, it had endorsement 
from the highest places, a fact which 
did not —— is particular plan 
from collapsing almost immediately. 
The Newburyport Plan was merely 
one of the many economic phonies that 
have been pushed at the American 
public by politicians who neither b 
experience nor training are qualifi 
to operate successfully in the busi- 
ness area but who, unfortunately, keep 
on trying. 


Customary Whipping Boy 


Looking for the customary whip- 
ping boy (the politician’s face-saving 
ce) ill-advised political leaders 
now blame the increasing prices of 
food on grain speculators in the “fu- 
tures” market. This was too much, 
even for the Democratic press of the 
country. They were quick to point out 


that the price of poe was higher in 
both Canada and the Argentine where 
no “futures” markets exist. 


If the administration were minding 
its own business, and admittedly a 
pert of its business is our present price 

ifficulties, it would make an honest 
attempt to do something about price 
inflation in the Government’s own 
area, using tools which are properly 
the tools of government in a free eco- 
nomic system. 

Obviously, the money inflation which 
our system has had to take on in the 
financing of a total war has had a very 
direct bearing on price inflation. But 
if inflation is the thing we are worry- 
ing about, the politician, if he were 
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minding his own business, should be 
deeply, seriously, and actively con- 
cerned in at least a modest monetary 
deflation, withdrawing from our cur- 
rency system some of the billions of 
cma we have pumped into it since 


Reduction in Government Expense 


If the Government were really 
minding its own business, and mindin 
it well, it would have long since ef- 
fected major reductions in government 
expenses, There is no question in the 
mind of any politician, regardless of 
label, that the expenses of government 
could be reduced materially and with- 
out any real loss to the public in gov- 
ernment services. 

Regardless of where one stands on 
tax — pee for or against, a 5 
program of government economy, w 
the savings applied to the reduction of 


the public debt, would be a more satis- 
factory answer to the advocates of tax 
reduction than the present callous in- 
difference to the whole problem. 


The same thing goes for labor. In 
recent years, it seems to me that labor 
has concerned itself more and more 
with almost everything in the world 
except the one basic, important func- 
tion of labor, which is to produce more. 

I have read assiduously much that 
has been written into the latest labor 
contracts. An awful lot gets in there 
—almost everything except planned 

renth d I am sure that will 

included next year. It is difficult to 
find a single word about increasing 
roduction which, to my way of think- 
ng, is properly the primary function 
of labor, 

Labor is properly concerned about 
high prices. It is a concern to every- 
one in America, but like the politician, 
it seems to me that labor is trying to 
find a whippin to blame for the 
increased cost of living in this country. 
Like the politician, labor refuses to 
admit that any part of its actions may 
have contributed to our present cost 
spiral. 

Instead, we see labor attempting to 

rove that the retailer is profiteering; 
that the wholesaler is gouging. Here 
and there about the country, unions 
are setting up retail stores operated 
by labor either on a volunteer basis or 
on a paid basis, in an attempt to show 
that the merchants don’t know their 
own business—that high posses are due 
solely to poor merchandising. 


Labor leaders, like the politicians, 
know this is nothing more than an 
attempt to drag a herring across 
the road to conceal the fact that 
labor’s productivity per man hour has 
not increased as it could and should. 
This lack of an increase in produc- 
tivity is one important contributing 
factor in our spiral of higher prices 
and it goes without saying that in- 
creased productivity would help ma- 
terially in reducing prices. 


Feather — jurisdictional 
strikes, unexpanda le craft unions, 
committees on everything 
rom freedom for Palestine to the 
Unity of the Nile 1 hag very 
properly come after labor has 
ormed its primary function well; 
namely, the function of production. 
Until that function has been efficiently 
and completely discharged, it seems to 
me there should be no master-minding 
elsewhere. 


Concern of Businessmen 


The same criticism applies to busi- 
ness. In my book, the concern 
businessmen is management. Every- 
one is aware of the increasing amount 
of time that businessmen have been 
spending in the political arena since 
the advent of the New Deal—in Wash- 
— * hearings, in lobbying for cer- 
tain legislation to take care of their 
own business or their own industry. 
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All too frequently this legislation has 
turned out to be a strait jacket, and 
business appears unmindful of what 
invariably happens and what has hap- 
pened in England when the component 
parts of an industrial civilization turn 
to the law makers for too much help. 


I am not referring now to such leg- 
islation as the Taft-Hartley Law 
which as far as I can see is an honest 
attempt to correct, in as fair a manner 
as possible, the inequities of previous 
legislation. More particularly, I am 
referring to the attempts of business 
to promote permissive monopolies and 
further cartelization of industries 
which tend to eliminate competition to 
protect profits and which inevitably 
result in the maintenance of the status 
quo. 


Progress on Competitive Basis 


Management, like labor, is only 
functioning well when it concerns 
itself with progress on a competitive 
basis; not when it concerns itself with 
the protection of what it foolishly be- 
lieves to be its “rights.” 


We hear much about the difficulties 
of management to maintain a low 
“break even” point. This is a sound 
concern and with the mounting costs 
of labor and raw materials, a low 
“break even” point is admittedly diffi- 
cult to maintain. However, a fight to 
maintain a decent “break even” point 
is very definitely the obligation of 
management. It is a responsibility 
which management cannot continue to 
shirk by passing along, in the form 
of higher op to consumers, its fail- 
ure to avail itself of the part that new 
technologies might play in holding the 
pense line. And management has all 

frequently failed to test new meth- 
ods of human and public relations 
which could possibly guarantee unin- 
terrupted production, with a conse- 
quent lowering of prices. 


When a printer insists on increased 
prices and has not as yet installed 
automatic reels, flying pasters, electric 
eyes for the control of register, and 
other proven methods of speeding up 

ress production in his plant, I say he 

not minding his own business well 

and is therefore undeserving of those 
increases. 


There are certain industries that are 
producing better products today. In 
at least one instance I know of an in- 
dustry that is selling an improved 
product to the public at less than pre- 
war prices. In every case that in- 
dustry is paying more for labor and 
raw materials. Yet in every case the 
management of that industry has fig- 
ured out a way to produce more wit 
fewer man hours. In some instances, 
equally good but cheaper raw mate- 
rials were utilized. hey have not 
completely succeeded in creating an at- 
mosphere which has permitted unin- 
terrupted production but this industry 
has definitely made p s in the 
right direction, Lucky? Perhaps, but 


they are also tending to business— 
their business—good management. 


The fundamental policy of produc- 
tion was followed by canned food pro- 
ducers. That is the perfect answer to 
those who want government controls 
and regimentation. Canners continued 
to pr uce at increasing volume in an- 
ticipation of what proved to be a sus- 
tained market—a market b r than 
before the war. Prices leveled off and 
88 deelined instead of continuing 

rise. 


Canners maintained not only the 
status quo, but through competition 
freedom of choice they have been 
able to supply the consumer with a 
wide range of canned foods. Canned 
food producers are the one industry 
with the possible exception of the drug 
people, where prices have declined— 
principally because of maintaining 
competition. 


The average housewife doesn't un- 
derstand, specifically when shopping. 
that prices have declined on canned 
foods. She walks in the grocery store 
—looks at the price of meat, and some 
of the other high cost items—and turns 
to her neighbor and says, “Hmph! All 
food is high!“ She says all food prices 
have increased, but she never takes 
time to think that a can of corn or a 
can of peas—or maybe several dozen 
other canned food items—are not any 
higher in cost today than they were a 
year 12 fact, in most cases they 
are ing for less money. 


Essence of American Enterprise 


The job canners have done is the 
ri 2 — 1 hat if 
enterprise system—p t we 
produce enough we will develop ¢om- 
ition. This job done by canners is 
mportant enough to be on the front 
page of every newspaper in the coun- 
try and on every radio network. The 
principle behind this job should be 
announced to the world—a lot of peo- 
ple packed a lot of peas, and as a result 
of this production, prices leveled off, 
the consumer got the food, the farmer 
his profit, and the canner made a 
ittle money for himself. 


Distributors, wholesalers, and retail 
rocery stores should emphasize the 
act that food items such as canned 
foods have declined in price. They 

will be doing this as a favor to them- 
selves as well as to canners. 


I think you canners should be 
praised for for the fine job you have 
done on educating the public on the 
advantages of using canned foods. I 
want to pay especial tribute to the edu- 
cational program of N.C.A. This pro- 
gram should be intensified. It is im- 

rtant because it is intelligent self- 
shness. 


In conclusion: “What about trouble 


ahead—surpluses, depression, high- 
priced inventories?” I do not believe 


wholesalers will be stuck with inven- 
tories due to cautious buying. No in- 


dustry is going to be stuck with high- 
pri inventories again. Business 
ay is making money out of sales. 


And certainly this is true of the can- 
ning industry. You have expanded 
the market and have persuaded people 
to trade money for time and conveni- 
ence, That is salesmanship! 


The citrus people, for example, have 
forgotten that a lot of people were 
plantin oranges years ago for eating, 
not drinking, but someone decided that 
citrus fruits could be squeezed and the 
juice utilized for drinking—and what 
nto ng and you got an an 
market for citrus fruits. Sellin is 
the answer to expanding the ma ! 


How about our own area—sales? 
How good a job have we done? I don’t 
think we've done any better job than 
the politicians or the labor leaders or 
the businessmen. I want to tell you 
why I think so, and what I believe you 
and I ought to begin to do about it. 


We've been in a seller’s market 
where anything went. Some of us are 
out of that now; others in the hard 
goods lines are still in it but know 
they will be out of it before too long. 
We've been filling needs. That's a lot 
different from creating wants. In 
some industries they’re still standing 
in line, hat in hand, waiting to get a 
priority or an allocation. That isn’t 
going to last forever. We're back now 
at the beginning of want creating, 
which is different from need filling, 
because the latter is not selling. 


Let's take a look at those four cri- 
teria that you and I talked about all 
during the war. Every postwar plan- 
ner’s speech on sales management or 
selling included these four things: 
— see how well we have fulfilled 
them. 


Adequate Sales Force 


Coming out of the war, the first 
thing I remember we said was that 
after we into the buyer’s market 
we would have an adequate sales force 
to sell and service the product satis- 
factorily. Remember that one? That's 
what we were gone to do, but have 
we done it? e have not! At the 
present time we are trying to properly 
sell and service a larger volume of 
business than we did before the war 
with approximately 500,000 less sales 
and service personnel. Laugh that off! 


The automobile dealers of America 
are squawking because the manufac- 
turers did not make 6,000,000 automo- 
biles last year. They could have 
neither sold nor poopesty serviced 
6,000,000 automobiles even if the auto- 
mobile industry had been fortunate 
enough to manufacture them. They 
didn’t even do a good job of selling and 
servicing the 2,700,000 cars that were 
built in 1946. 
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If you don’t believe that, ask almost 


anybody who bought an automobile 
from almost any dealer in America. 
Ask him about 


e kind of selling, the 
kind of service, the kind of — 
he got. 

It seems to me that it is high time 
for those of us charged with the re- 
sponsibility of properly selling and 
ae products, whether they are 
still in short supply or full supply, to 

ve more than lip service to that fun- 

amental thing that we talked about 
all during the war: An adequate force 
of sales and service people. 


A month ago I went into a big de- 
partment store in the middle west 
where I saw some 25 women standin 
in a line. What were they there for 
They were waiting for a chance to 
exercise the American housewife's 
God-given privilege of returning some- 
thing she had bought and which she 
had decided she di I asked 
one of the executives of that store 
how many claim and return windows 
they had operated before the war. His 
answer was two, They have one now 
despite the fact that they are doing a 
larger volume of business and at a 
larger profit than before the war. 


On that same trip throu the 
middle west, I went into the offices of 
a utility company and again I saw 

ple standing in a line a half-block 
mg—this time to pay their bills. 
Again, I asked a company official how 
many windows they had 13 
before the war. He told me they 
ad two. But now the customer 
to stand in line to pay his bills. And 
they wonder where buyer resistance 
starts. It starts on the seller's side of 
the counter, not the buyer's side. And 
it’s starting because we—yes, I mean 
we sales executives—have failed to 
insist on this first fundamental: An 
te sales force. 


What a beautiful situation the auto- 
mobile manufacturers are in today. 
For the first time in their history, 
they're not making all the — 1 * 
the dealers are rolling in it and they 
are begging for more merchandise. 
Here is an opportunity for a manu- 
facturer to say to a dealer, “No more 
cars until you can prove to us that 
you are adequately manned and 
equipped to handle the sales and serv- 
ice of our product.” 


You and I know quite well that a 
lot of this nonsense could be stopped 
immediately because we do not have a 
manpower shortage of that size. 


not like. 


Selection of Personnel 


Remember the second point we 
talked about? There was to be a bet- 
ter selection of personnel. Remember 
how we liste to the advocates of 
aptitude testing who gave us the low- 
down on the proper way to conduct 
in order — job 
0 ect our ple t hap- 
pened to all that fine talk? 


A big food manufacturer told me 
this story. Late last year, one item in 
his line came into full supply, so he 
gave the boys the word. They put on 
a r big advertising, merchan- 
dising, a 1 Pp am, But 
the thing fell flat. The old salesmen 
did a pretty good job, but the new 
ones laid an egg as big as the Penta- 
gon. So the manufacturer 2 ht 

answer was more training for 
new men; but they still laid an egg. 


I reminded this man of a conversa- 
tion we had during the war about 
selection. He replied that he hadn't 
selected the old salesmen; that he had 
never used a selection system in his 
life. I reminded him of the one thing 
he had forgotten. The old boys were 
selected by the survival-of-the-fittest 
8 over a period of years. Only 

he fittest remained with him so, actu- 
ally, they were selected. After the 
war, this manufacturer had taken just 
any returning G. I. who was willing to 
go to work for $50 a week and com- 
missions, put him through a 1 
22 sent him into the field, 

hen expected him to do a good job. 


Training? How Good Is It? 


Training? How good is it? Before 
I went to the west coast on a trip early 
this summer, I decided for the first 
time since the war to buy some new 
clothes. I went to one of the best 
known stores on Fifth Avenue, where 
I've had a charge account for years. 
The clerk who waited on me didn't 
know from nothing. How he got to be 
a clothing salesman I'll never know. 
He didn’t know or care whether the 
suits were made of wool, rayon, cotton 
or what-have-you, or who made them 
or why. There they were on the racks. 
Take em or leave em. 


I bought a couple of suits because 
I had to have them, but when I got 
I thought to myself, “Never 
again. I’m through with that place.” 
In all the years that I have traded 
there, I’d never had an untrained 
sales person take care of me. But 
now I got not only an untrained per- 
son but a stupid one as well. 


On thinking about this experience, I 
found I was not upset because prices 
were higher than they used to be. 
But I was definitely upset and bought 
less than I really needed because the 

rson who waited on me was not 

rained in even the first principle of 
salesmanship, a knowl of his 
products. 


While I was in Los Angeles at a 
recent convention, we 27 drove 
down Wilshire Boulevard in the 
morning to find a place for breakfast. 
At the drive-in we sel „it was a 
major operation to get the attention 
of the waitress. The second morning 
we went there, I had to ask for my 
coffee five times before I finally got it. 
The owner of that place probably wor- 
ries about buyer resistance, but he 


has never troubled to spend a dime on 
any kind of training of the girl who 
waited on me. 

I stayed at one of the leading hotels 
while I was in Los 44 e first 
morning I was there 1 sto in the 
lobby to buy some cigars. stood at 
the cigar counter for 5 minutes while 
the girl behind the counter talked to 
some female relative on the telephone. 
I finally bought some cigars and be- 
cause they were a brand I did not 
recognize, I asked her whether they 
were clear Havana, e grown, or 
Sumatra wrapped, ete. She did not 
know. Furthermore, she did not care. 
She — knew she sold a lot of 
them, so t 10 must be good. On top 
of that, the bill was $1.18, plus three 
cents sales tax. Not wanting pennies, 
I gave her $2.00 and a penny and ex- 
plained that since my bill was $1.21 
she could give me 80 cents change a 
I wouldn’t have to bother with any 
pennies. 

This simple bit of arithmetic was 
too much for her. I finally gave up; 
took the odd penny back and got 
cents in change which included, of 
course, four pennies. 


The price of cigars has almost dou- 
bled but I am not complaining about 
that. I am making more money, too, 
and I like cigars. But I never went 
back to that counter when that par- 
ticular girl was there. Why should I? 
Buyer resistance? Who started it? 
No training! 

On our way out to the coast, m 
wife and I stood for two hours in the 
aisle to get into the dining car on one 
railroad. Funny thing, on the wa 
back on another road, we waited we 
over an hour to get into the diner but 
we didn’t stand in the aisle because 
the assistant steward came through, 
inquired if we wanted to eat, and 
said he would call us when they had a 
table. We sat in the lounge car in 
— having a drink while we 
wa 


Difference to Buyer 


What's the difference? The same 
personnel making the same union 
wages, but all the difference in the 
world to the buyer. In the one case 
there was some 3844 and thought; 
in the other, none at all. 


Within the last 60 days I have been 
in Chicago three times and each time 
I’ve stopred at one of the biggest 
hotels in that city. Each time I took 
the trouble to have my office in Chi- 
cago go over and ster me in be- 
cause I know what happens to those 
rooms they are supposed to save for 
late arrivals. What happened? Every 
time I got there, they’d never heard of 
Motley—I wasn’t registered in—there 
was no reservation—and so on, far 
into the night. 


Each time, I had to go to the night 
manager. One hour later they found 
my registration—a little slip of paper 
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Information Letter 


stuck away on a spindle. Finally, I 
was annoyed to the point where I did 
something I’ve never done before, I 
wrote the manager of that hotel; told 
him what had happened, mentioned 
that I had been staying there for 25 

rs, and suggested that perha 

y should train their employees 
handle advance registrations. 


Do you know the reply I got? He 
wrote that they were going to discon- 
tinue advance registrations because 
they couldn’t figure out how to handle 
them satisfactorily. 


The Price Situation 


Training? We haven't even the 
training to handle the worst problem 
ou and I have—the price situation. 

ith a little training what a differ- 
ence we could make in the public 

yehology about prices, What a dif- 
erence it would make if somebody in 
the drug business would take the 
trouble to tell and remind people that 
most drug prices haven’t gone up— 
that you can still buy 24 aspirins for 
265 cents. 

I bought a car not so long ago and 
when it was delivered, there were a 
few minor but obvious things that 
needed rr I called them to 
the attention of the salesman who was 
— the delivery. I mentioned 
casually and pleasantly, that since 1 
was paying several hundred dollars 
more for this postwar car than I had 

id for a similar one prewar, I felt 

was entitled to good service. 


The response I got from him again 
demonstrates the lack of training that 
is current, 1 in the field 
of price. he salesman’s rejoinder 
was, “I will give y $500 more right 
now for this car than you paid for it.” 


My wife, being a little naive about 
such matters, asked him if he were 
really serious, and he explained with 
great vehemence that the dealer he 
worked for could sell this particular 
car for a thousand dollars more than 
I had paid for it, and that I was lucky 
to get a car. 

Strangely enough, I didn’t feel that 
way about it. 

On a recent trip, I casually inquired 
of the conductor whether the price of 
the drawing room I had purchased was 
correct. he price had not been 

rinted on the stub; it had been writ- 
in in ink. I was immediately given 
a three minute lecture by this em- 
loyee. He told me about the terrible 
ings the transportation people were 
doing to the traveling public in the 
way of increased rates. It was his 
considered opinion that if they didn’t 
stop raising the rates, people would 
stop riding the railroads. 

I did not expect this union man to 
explain that a part of the increase in 
rates was due to his demands for 
higher wages; but it would be reason- 
able to expect that his employers, 
faced with this very evident dislike of 


higher prices on the part of the public, 
would have at least trained this man 
in the proper handling of inquiries 
such as mine. 


This failure to train 8 to 
handle this price problem is evident 
in all lines, even in the chain stores. 
Recently, i purchased a couple of 
angel food cakes, The clerk gave 
them to me with the comment, That's 
a terrible price to have to pay for 
those cakes .. .” My statement that 
they were cakes and that our 
family li them was met with the 
rejoinder that before the war they 
had cost 29 cents; now they cost 45 
cents, “Ain’t it a crime!” she said. 


You say nothin 
these matters. It is being done! It is 
being done by men who are giving 
more than lip service to the funda- 
mentals of selection and the training 
of adequate numbers. I can cite the 
case of a wholesale drug house with 
headquarters in New York, N. V., that 
took the trouble, three years ago, not 
to talk about it but to do something 
about it. They hired an expert who 
ran tests in one of their branches. He 
found, for instance, that they could 
take untrained girls who handled 65 
percent of this company’s business 
over the phones and train them to do 
a better job, meanwhile eliminating 
those who couldn't take the training. 
Today, that company has better pub- 
lie relations and more sales than it 
formerly had. Sure, those girls are 
getting more pay than they were get- 
ting before, but they’re well worth it. 


Training—it can be done. 


I recently made a business trip to 
Wichita, Kansas. My stay there at 
the Allis Hotel was a pleasure! It 
was so unusual that I commented on 
it to a newspaper publisher with whom 
I lunched the next dav. He told me 
that the wonderful service at the Allis 
was due to the efforts of a new man- 
ager who believed that you could train 
and indoctrinate your personnel, even 
though those people didn’t particu- 
larly want to be busboys, bellhops, or 
chambermaids. Every single phase of 
the service at that hotel was a pleas- 
ant contrast to the customary lack of 
good service in hotels elsewhere. 


Well-Trained Personnel 


Tt can be done. But it won’t be done 
unless top sales management does 
something about it. It won't happen 
in the automobile business until the 
automobile sales managers begin to 
tell dealers that they are either going 
to treat their customers right, with 
adequate, well-selected, well-trained 
personnel, or they will find someone 
who will. It is the same thing in your 
department stores, chain stores, or 
any other line. ' 


It can be done, whether you have a 
union or not. I’ve had some dealings 
with unions myself, It is work, and 


can be done about 


not always but you can still do 
it if you are ing to do more than 
talk about it. 

dequa 
well - train indoctrinated. Wh 
haven't we it? When we sai 


lion 
liev 
read- 


— those prophets doom who pub- 
lis 9 sheets every Monday morn- 
ing. far, they have been wrong 
about almost every * solitary step 
of the postwar era, ost likely they 
will be wrong abqut the immediate 
and long-range future because the eco- 
nomic realities are these: 60,000,000 
people are 123 employed in this 
country at the highest wages in his- 
tory and at a real income greater than 
it was in 1939. Those are the eco- 
nomic realities. You and I, sales 
executives, worry about buyer re- 
sistance, much of which is generated 
on our side of the counter. 


Because those 60,000,000 customers 
are gainfully employed at a real in- 
come greater than it was in 1939, they 
still need and can be persuaded to 
want the things that you and I have 
to sell. That is our job. 


Regimented Economy Can't Compete 


May I conclude by quoting a state- 
ment made by Sumner H. Slichter, 
Lamont University Professor at Har- 
vard University: “Our economy has 
the tremendous advantage of pos- 
sessing three and a half million busi- 
ness enterprises outside of agriculture 
and about six million business enter- 

rises in agriculture. This means 
hat the American economy has nearly 
ten million —— where innovations 
may be authorized. Have you ever 
thought of that? Ten million places 
where experiments may be tried; 
where no further authority is needed 
to authorize an experiment. Our econ- 
omy operates under about ten million 
separate private business budgets. 
No regimented economy can hope to 
com in dynamic drive with an 
economy which possesses nearly ten 
million independent centers of initia- 
tive. I don’t see that the British or 
the Russians have a chance.” 


I don’t think they have a chance 
either provided we Americans—politi- 
cian, labor leader, businessman, sales 
executive—mind our own business. 
Let’s mind it so well that there will 
be no 82 that we are performing 
the primary function of our particu- 
lar part of industry. Let’s not fritter 
away our productive unity by charges 
and counter-charges. Let’s not blame 
the other fellow when we, ourselves, 
are also at fault. Let's mind our own 
business as well as we know how. 
Then and only then will we regain 
and keep world leadership in the 
U. 8. A., a leadership that appears to 
sorely needed for these troubled 

mes. 
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BUILDING STRENGTH 
(Continued from page 29) 


form and the Convention heard his 
remarks of acceptance of his new office. 

The Closing General Session was 
held in Room 21 of Convention Hall 
Wednesday morning, and at this ses- 
sion Chairman Henry P. Cannon II, of 
the Resolutions Committee, read the 
1948 resolutions which were voted on 
and passed (See page 66); and the 
officers were installed. 

President Cumming then announced 
the personnel of the 1948 Finance 
Committee (See page 77), and the Con- 
vention voted acceptance of the ap- 
pointments. He then recognized Henry 
P. Taylor, who made a presentation to 
Past-President Rutz of a watch on be- 
half of the Association, with fitting 
words of appreciation of Mr. Rutz’ 
outstanding service and performance 
of the president’s office. 


Special Convention Conferences 


Three canning problems conferences 
were held on Tuesday afternoon, Wed- 
nesday morning and Wednesday after- 
noon in Room 20 of Convention Hall. 

Technical problems ranging from 
government standards for canned 
foods, canning plant sanitation, nutri- 
tion values of canned food, and other 
important subjects were discussed at 
the Tuesday Conference, presided over 
by E. J. Draper, Treesweet Products 
Company. 

The first discussion on the program 
was presented by Joseph Callaway, 
Jr., of the U. 8. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Callaway outlined some of the prob- 
lems connected with the formulation 
of canned food standards. He urged 
cooperation between the canning in- 
dustry and the Government in adopt- 
ing standards for canned foods that 
would assure the greatest benefit to the 
consumer and at the same time be 
practical from the canners’ viewpoint, 


Following Mr. Callaway on the pro- 
gram were Ralph E. Sanborn, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., and H. K. 
Wilder, N. C. A. Western Branch Lab- 
oratory, both of San Franeisco, Calif., 
who discussed some of the problems 
concerning canning plant sanitation 
and the progress made in their solu- 
tion. Both Mr. Sanborn and Mr. 
Wilder agreed that canners must con- 
tinue to observe the highest possible 
sanitary practices in the processing 
and packaging of canned foods. Both 
speakers pointed out the fact that the 
canning industry had always stood for 
high standards in plant sanitation, 


Dr. E. J. Cameron, Director of the 
N. C. A. Washington Research Labora- 
tory, reviewed the progress being made 
in the canned food nutrition research 
panes conducted by the Can Manu- 

acturers Institute and the National 
Canners Association during the past 
five years, 

Dr, Cameron said that modern can- 
ning techniques assured the high vita- 
min content of canned foods and that 
the industry is still concentrating on 
vitamin research. The latest nutri- 
tional study, he said, is the work being 
done on the biological values of pro- 
teins with respect to amino acids. 

A review of scientific work done in 
determining the best methods of pre- 
serving the flavor of canned orange 
juice was presented by Dr. L. E. Clif- 
corn of the Research Department, 
Continental Can Co., Chicago, III. The 
flavor constituents of orange juice are 
complex substances, Dr, Clifcorn 
pointed out, and although great strides 
have been made in perfecting the can- 
ning of this product in past years, 
there are still things to be learned 
about the underlying principles, the 
speaker added. 

With K. G. Dykstra, of the Birds 
Eye-Snider Division of General Food 
Corporation presiding as Chairman, 
the Wednesday morning Conference 
presented O. G. Braun of the Research 
Division of the American Can Co., 
Maywood, III., who told how to design 
and equip a small laboratory for qual- 
ity control in a canning plant. Com- 
pany executives, he pointed out, are 
often at a loss as to how to proceed 
in setting up this specialized service. 
He was followed by Dr. Z. I. Kertesz 
of the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who described the action of 
harmless calcium salts in improving 
the texture of fruits and vegetables, 
such as tomatoes and apples. This 
process is already widely used in the 
canning of tomatoes, he pointed out. 

Canning of food in glass containers 
has greatly increased, but the exact 
times and temperatures necessary in 
this method have not been studied as 
closely as those for tin containers, said 
C. T. Townsend of the National Can- 
ners Association’s San Francisco Lab- 
oratory in reporting laboratory studies 
on this subject. When this research is 
completed, he said, it will probably be 
possible to change processes for glass 
containers in some cases with improve- 
ment in the quality of the product. 


All cans of food must be filled as full 
as possible without damage to the 


Next Year’s Convention 


Atlantic City will again house 
the Annual Convention of the 
National Canners Association, it 
was announced by Chairman 
William Kinnaird of the N.C.A. 
Convention Committee at the 
meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors on Sunday, January 18. It 
is tentatively planned to hold 
the 1949 Convention the third 
week of January, but the exact 
opening and closing dates are 
to be determined later. 


contents, it was pointed out by H. A. 
Benjamin of the Research Division of 
the American Can Co., Maywood, III. 
How heavy a fill is possible depends on 
such things as, in the case of whole 
kernel corn, maturity or the amount 
of liquid added, he said, and the weight 
of contents affects in turn the amount 
of heat required for sterilization. 


Final Technical Session 


In the first of the Wednesday after- 
noon group of topics with R. B. Wake- 
field of Gerber Products Company as 
chairman, E. J. Cameron and C. W. 
Bohrer of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Washington Laboratory out- 
lined factory routines for ensuring 
successful processing of canned tomato 
juice. In the rapid growth of this 
branch of the industry, they said, 
many variations in factory equipment 
have come into use, and canners must 
keep in mind the special requirements 
for sterilizing this product. 

Canners have long known that peas 
behave like a water softener, accord- 
ing to Dr. L. E. Clifeorn of the Re- 
search Department of the Continental 
Can Co., Chicago, Ill. Where peas are 
washed, and especially when they are 
“blanched” (precooked) in prepara- 
tion for canning, they are liable to re- 
move the hardness from hard water 
and become hard themselves, he said. 
One way of preventing this, his studies 
indicate, is to soften the water with 
sodium hexametaphosphate, a harm- 
less softening agent, and he described 
the technique and results of doing this. 


When the busiest part of the can- 
ning season is over, canners’ thoughts 
often turn to the possibility of adding 
some new product to their line, said 
W. E. Graham of the Crown Can Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Graham listed 
the hurdles that must be passed in 
developing and introducing new 


(See Building Strength, page 53) 
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1948 Canners Panel 


REVIEW OF THE 1947 CANNERS’ OUTLOOK PANEL 


By Howard T. Cumming, President, 
Curtice Brothers Co. 


This type of panel discussion of 
canners’ problems was inaugurated 
last year in the belief that it would 
supply some of the answers to the 
many questions that are on our minds 
as we come to this Convention. We 
are at the end of one season and at 
the beginning of another. We hope 
to learn something from these discus- 
sions and from our conversations with 
those we meet that will enable us to 
plan more wisely and operate more 
effectively as we go through the 1948 
season, 


Perhaps a brief review of the panel 
discussions of last year and a briefer 
reference to the results of the past 
season will serve two purposes; to 
introduce to your minds some of those 
subjects that are most important and 
to indicate how valuable the judgment 
of the gentlemen who appear on these 
panels may be. 


Atmosphere of Gloom 


Before referring to the discussions 
of a year ago it is perhaps in order 
to recall the atmosphere in which the 
1947 Convention was held. We had 
just witnessed a serious decline in the 
price of canned citrus products. To 
many there . to be a threaten- 
ing surplus of canned peas. There 
were those among us, including 
brokers, distributors and canners, who 
believed and loudly proclaimed that 
we were on the verge of a serious 
decline in the price of canned foods. 
An economist of some note ined 
considerable publicity and found many 


sympathizers when he prophesied a 
drastic decline in canned food prices 
in the next 60 days. While there 


were many who refused to accept that 
future outlook, they were either in the 
minority or much less audible. The 
convention last year was held in an 
atmosphere of gloom. The pessimists 
outweighed the optimists. 


Perhaps I should remind you that 
this panel was made up last year of 
a wholesale grocer, a banker who deals 
extensively with this industry, a rep- 
resentative of the Department of 
Agriculture, and two prominent and 
successful canners. 


The subject uppermost in our minds 
was the then current surplus and its 
probable disposition ah of the new 
— That would have an important 

ring on the size of the new pack 
rices. The view expressed 
r. Krimendahl and Mr. Whit- 


and on 
by both 


marsh—and in 
almost the same 
language—was 
that the 1946 

k would move 
nto consumption 
ahead of the 1947 
pack, and no one 
on the panel dis- 
agreed with them. 
Some of the rea- 
sons advanced for 
that confidence 
were the follow- 
ing: 

1. There pre- 
vailed an enormous disposable income 
and there seemed to be no good reason 
to think it would disappear. 


2. Full employment seemed to be 
assured throughout 1947. 


8. The population increase of 6 per 
cent and the changing characteristic 
of that population—from farm to city 
—suggested a strong and growing de- 
mand for processed foods. 


4. The average annual consumption 
of 1— and unprocessed food of 
1,660 pounds prewar had increased 
from 10 to 15 percent by 1946 over the 
prewar rate. 


5. There appeared to be greater 
civilian export possibilities than we 
had enjoyed for some years. 


As we look back to last spring and 


MR. CUMMING 


summer, I think we will agree that 
the pack of 1946, large as it was 
found its way into consumption, an 


had little effect on the size or the price 
of the 1947 pack. There may have 
been a few exceptional items that 
proved troublesome, but the over-all 
picture as we r the 1947 
pack was reasonably good. 


Situation Precarious 


A year ago we were confronted with 
a possible short supply of tin cans. 
Some canners had n advised that 
they would be subject to an allocation. 
Others were certainly threatened with 
the same thing. While the situation 
was somewhat pers it is in- 
teresting to recall that the banker who 
appeared here with us made this sage 
remark: “You may look upon tin plate 
as a limiting factor, and no doubt 
there will be a scarcity of tin plate; 
but the tin plate industry has the 
faculty of 9 us, of doing the 
unusual and I confidently expect that 
this year, barring strikes, the supply 
of tin plate will be more than adequate 
for the consumption that is possible.” 


So far as I know, the efforts of can- 


ners in 1947 were not handicapped by 
the lack of cans. 


It was freely predicted a r 
that the cost of canned 147 fh 
advance. Even at that time there was 
assurance that supplies, including 
cans, be from 10 to 15 percent 
higher. There was less certainty 
about the trend of grower prices for 
fruits and vegetables. The canners on 
the panel expressed a “hope” and no 
more, that these raw materials would 
be 8 on a somewhat lower 
level. Mr. Meyer agreed that there 
was room for adjustment in grower 
prices, presumably downward. 


The lack of confidence on the part 
of these gentlemen in those predictions 
proved to be justified. The 1947 An- 
nual Crop Production Report published 
in December indicates that the sea- 
son’s average grower price ton 
advanced on some commodities and 
declined on others, and there was con- 
siderable variation in the different 
canning areas. Peas, beets, and corn 
advanced, whereas beans and tomatoes 
declined. I know of no published 
figure that supplies a per ton cost for 
all perishable fruits and vegetables 
that are canned, but if there were one 
I believe the 1947 figure would be 
slightly below that of 1946. Nor do 
I know of any average total cost per 
dozen figure, but I am certain that an 
over-all 1947 figure would be higher 
than the 1946 


Seasonal Business 


The seasonal character of this busi- 
ness is partly responsible for the need 
for ample bank credit. Credit is an 
important ingredient in the pack of 
canned fruit and bles. Without 
it the industry would be ruined. With 
it we may prosper. A year ago our 
banker friend, Mr. Reed, said: “Cer- 
tainly there will be ample credit for 
financing the 1947 pack.” 


While some ents of the fruit 
and v ble industry may have had 
some difficulties in 1947, I believe the 
canners generally found that Mr. 
Reed’s prediction was accurate. 


As I read over the speeches made 
on this program last year I detected in 
all of them a note of caution. While 
there was no surrendering to those 
who foresaw depression, there was a 
recognition of the fact that if we were 
to have a good year we needed to be 
conscious of some of the pitfalls that 
beset this industry. We were re- 
minded of the dangers of over-produc- 
tion, the consequence of which we all 
know. We were told that consumers 
were becoming much more selective in 
their buying and that quality should 
be our watchword. Holding our costs 
at an absolute minimum through in- 
creased efficiency was driven home to 
us. Being everlastingly conscious of 
new and growing competition, such as 
the frozen food industry, was empha- 
sized. Growing competition between 
our distributors and among ourselves 
called for more intensive and better 


‘erations except at a price wh 
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methods of merchandising. Yes, al- 
though there was und for confi- 
dence there was nty of need for 
caution. 

It is not possible at this time to 
make a final appraisal of last season, 
but I cannot refrain from saying that 
when the history for the year is 


written, I believe it will be recorded 
as a satisfactory year—certainly not 
equal to some of the war years in vol- 
ume and profit and, of course, making 
allowance for exceptions, but a year 
above the average. 

1 from here out let's concentrate on 


By Henry P. Taylor, President, 
Taylor & Caldwell, ine. 


During most of the past seven years 
the canning industry has not had to 
worry about selling. People were 
— money was plentiful and 

su ost anything cou 
soe Today, as shown in the charts 
the Association has supplied, dispos- 
able personal income—which means 
buying power—is higher than it ever 
has been, and people are spending a 
larger percentage of it for food than 
ever before, but the statistical posi- 
tion of some grades of canned peas 
and the experience of canned citrus 

last year and this is a warning 
that even under prosperous conditions 
it is possible to lose money in the can- 
ning industry. 


It might pay us to look at ourselves 
to see if we are different from other 
industries and if these differences in- 
volve hazards which are peculiar to 
our industry and inst which we 
should be on guard. 
Most other industry o tes the 
aa round inst a backlog of or- 
rs. When the orders give out, the 
industry a or slows down its o 
erations. Most other industry is ab 
to curtail or stop its operations at 
any time and to resume or expand 
2 whenever it is expedient to 
80. 


The seasonal canning industry, 
however, must produce within brief, 
rigidly defined periods of weeks a full 
year’s suppl its product. It must 
operate within that time if it is to 
operate at all and regardless of 
whether or not it has orders. Once 
its commitments for acreage have been 
made, it cannot curtail or ose Be op- 

h may 
well prove ruinous. In general, if 
it would defer its operation, the post- 
ponement must be for 12 months. 


Canner Cannot Predict 


Most other industry can predict 
within narrow limits how much of its 
product it will turn out within a given 
period. The individual canner can- 
not predict, except within very wide 
limits, how much of his product he 


will process, and while the total out- 
put of all packers of a single item 
will not vary as widely as that of a 
single packer, it, too, cannot be pre- 
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dicted except 
within quite wide 
limits. 


Most other in- 
dustry can cal- 


quite closely in 
advance, but the 
costs of the sea- 
sonal canning in- 
dustry vary 80 
with the unpre- 
dictable weather 
that they cannot 
be closely fore- 
cast. 


Most other industry can be reason- 
ably sure that its product will con- 
form to p rmined specifications, 
but in the canning industry, under ad- 
verse seasonal conditions, even the 
greatest care will not always insure 
as high a standard of quality as was 
planned. 


Connors Product is Vital 


Then, too, the uct of the can- 
ning industry, which is food, is at 
the same time a vital n ty and 
something of which you can use only 
so much. A starving man will pay 
any price for food, but a man whose 
stomach is full will not give you 
two cents for any more until he is 
hungry again. Small variations be- 
tween an under- and an oversupply 
can make an enormous difference in 
the urgency of the demand for the 
canner’s product. Is there any won- 
der, then, in so hazardous and uncer- 
tain an industry, whose product under 
varying conditions wakens so wide a 
range of emotion in the consumer's 
breast, that the price should also vary 
widely? 


But the canner, rugged individual- 
ist that he is, is not satisfied with the 
hazards that nature has wished on 
him; he creates others himself. Know- 
ing the uncertainty of his costs, his 

ume and his market, and that un- 
certainty should be balanced by re- 
serves, often gaily starts out on a 
— 1 He knows that when the 
pack is arge, sales are slow and 
prices weak; but he makes no adequate 

rovision to warehouse and finance 
is own pack, and so does his part to 
make a weak market weaker. If he 
happens to have an unusually large 
— on a weak market, he will often 
oad up his regular customers at the 
full list price and later on sell their 


competitors at any price they will 
pay, at least as long as he can get 
away with it. 


But the day is past when we can 
get away with it. The past his 
of the canning industry is not suc 
as to inspire the distributor with con- 
fidence in times of oversupply. You 
cannot blame him. You would not 
pay $1.50 for an item today which in 

days might sell for $1.00. The dis- 
tributor’s margin does not permit him 
to take chances on a weak market. 
What does he do? He probes for the 
bottom of the market and he buys 
from hand to mouth. As a result, 
the canner’s market is subjected to the 
most severe pressure and sales are 
lost because stock is not available in 
distributor’s hands. This is not be- 
cause the distributor has anythi 
against the canning industry. He 
22 for only two things safety 
for himself and an advantage over 
his competitors, if he can get it. The 
8 industry itself has forced him 
to this line of action. 


Well, what can we do about it? 
The first thing is to establish a basis 
for confidence. This means that since 
we are in a very risky business we 
will try to reduce the risk and not add 
to it. It is our failure to do this which 
has created the lack of confidence. Of 
course, the industry as a whole can do 
nothing about this—it must be done 
by the canners as individuals. 


The first thing the individual can- 
ner can do is to diversify. Life is 
even more uncertain than canning, 
but insurance companies insure 

th entire safety by spreading the 
risk. Two, three or four items are 
much less likely than one to go sour 
the same year. Also, if it is necessary 
to curtail the pack of one item it may 
be possible to increase another and 
maintain the same volume. If sales 
are slow in one item, better sales in 
another may relieve the necessity for 
pushing sales on the weaker market 
and making it worse. It is also Fan 
erally easier to sell several items than 
just one. 


Canning le Uncertain Business 


The second Ping bs to plan to limit 
the k to what canner can rea- 
80 expect to take care of, to 
what can reasonably expect to fl- 
nance and sell. Since canning is such 
an uncertain business it sometimes 
happens that a canner has a . large 
pack which sells for a very high price 
and he makes an unholy profit. 
thought of this possibility offers a 
2 temptation to gamble on its 
—— To do this, however, is to 
increase instead of decrease the risk 
in our business, and in the long run it 
passing steadily into rger an 
stronger hands. One reason for this 
is that these larger and * 
hands have reduced their risk 
doing things I am recommending to 
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you. The smaller canners may well 
profit by their example. 


The third thing the canner should 
do is to plan to take care of his pack. 
Since he puts up in a few weeks what 
will be used over a year’s time—or 
longer, he should be Ir to carry 
it for as long a part of that time as 
may be necessary. If he turns over 
to someone else the job of carrying 
this inventory, he must be prepa 
to give up the reward in the form of 
profit which goes with this job. If 
there is any risk in carrying this in- 
ventory, the canner may sure that 
whoever takes this risk off his hands 
will insist on being well paid for do- 
22 If the canner is to do this 
j nd he should—he must have 
warehouse space and financial re- 
sources adequate for the E he may 
have to take care of. If he is a care- 
ful man and has the warehouse, he 
can get a good deal of the needed 
financing on the security of his in- 
ventory. It is decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of the canner to do this, be- 
cause in the long run he be well 
paid for doing it. 


Refuse to Gamble 


Besides being well paid for it, the 
canner just cannot afford not to have 
these resources. Not to have t 
means he may be forced to sell. When 
canners are forced to sell, the market 
is weak. Distributors cannot afford 
to buy on a weak market until it has 
hit bottom, which may be below— 
below the cost of pro- 
duction. e only cure for this con- 
dition is prevention, which means care- 
ful 3 for warehousing and fi- 
nancing and a refusal to gamble on 
hitting the jack-pot. 


The fourth thing the canner can do 
is = up a pack he is proud of and 
to on basis of quality and not 
price. If the past few years have 
proved anything, it is that people will 
not eat poor quality if they can get 
and pay for good quality. There is 
a pressure to buy as well as a pressure 
to sell, and nothing so builds up this 
pressure to buy as good quality. 


There is just one other thing. If 
I asked you why you were in busi- 
ness, you would say to make profit. 
Well, what is profit? Do not think 
it is something you are entitled to. 
Or something you can take away 
from the other fellow. Let’s look at 
it this way. Let’s look at the United 
States. Nowhere in recorded history 
has a people been so free to reward 
with its patronage those who served 
it best, and nowhere in recorded his- 
tory has a people been so magnificently 
served, or have those who served it 
well been so richly rewarded. That 
is the meaning of profit. 


The right to make profit carries 
the obligation to earn it. Some people 
look on rights as something that gives 


them an advantage, but this is not 
the case. Rights only give you an 
opportunity, and that 2 ty car- 

with it an obligation. The right 
to engage in the canni r any 
other—industry carries with it the 


obligation not to commit those eco- 
nomic sins which tend to destroy the 
— and the service which it ren- 
ders. o the extent we evade these 
obligations we court disaster and de- 
struction. 


By William H. Eden, Vice President, 
American Stores Company 


In 1947 retail food sales reached an- 
other all time high; they are conserva- 
tively estimated to well beyond 25 
billion dollars. This substantial in- 
crease reflects our present national 
economy of higher levels in employ- 
ment, incomes, production and prices. 


National income for the first eight 
months of 1947 totaled over 138 billion 
dollars, compared with 97 billion dol- 
lars in the same period in 1946. An 
in the last quarter of 1947, person 
income, after taxes, was running at 
the astounding rate of over 179 billion 
dollars per yee. These, and my other 
important business and financial in- 
dexes concur that the present national 
economic boom will continue for at 
least the greater part of 1948. 


Our population has increased 10 
million or 8 percent since 1939, but 
our economy has grown much faster 
and or pom are not only eatin 
more food, but much better food an 
buying a larger assortment of food. 

Our food production facilities have 
been very much expanded and im- 
proved during the last seven years to 

rovide for the increased demand. It 
s also true that food distributors’ 
facilities have been improved and 
expanded in proportion. 


Progressive food distributors in all 
areas of the United States continued 
to spend many millions of dollars in 
1947 building new warehouses and 
many modern self service markets, as 
well as enlarging and —— 
existing markets, installing new, mod- 
ern equipment and layouts, and con- 
verting service stores to self service. 


Distributors’ Personnel 


Distributors’ personnel has also re- 
ceived the attention its importance 
demands. The higher wage structure, 
shorter hours, training programs. 

nsion plans, etc., are attracting an 
folding a much higher I.Q. level of 
— 1 — thousands of these men 
and women with higher educational 
attainments than formerly. 

Many noted economists, research 
2 and other experts are also 
being added to the staff of progressive 
food distributors. Many improve- 
ments in new selling technique are 


being developed for self service stores; 
better lighting, improved store layouts, 
8, 


more attractive and informative 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


store broadcast- 
ing, mixing har- 
monious music 
with interesting 
commercials at 
oint of sales; 
evision adver- 
tising in the 
stores and in the 
home; more plan- 
ning and displays 
with more color 
in signs and other 
advertising; store 
demonstrations 
and other sales 
plans; all tailor-made to fit this mod- 
ern 17 of food merchandising, all 
gen to sell more merchandise, im- 
prove the service to consumers and cut 
the cost of operation. 


Following their usual policy, the 
ter part of the economies effected 
n these many improvements by dis- 
tributors are being passed along to 
consumers in the form of better values 
and services, Sales were higher in 
1947 but because of increased operat- 
ing costs and lower mark-ups percent- 
ages of net profits will be lower. As 
an illustration, in spite of increased 
costs and expenses of all operations, 
because of higher volume of sales, im- 
proved methods and facilities, the 
American Stores Company have been 
able to cut the mark-up between their 
costs and their selling prices 21 per- 
cent during the last seven years, and 
this is in line with other efficient dis- 
tributors. 


Foed Distributors’ Inventories 


Food distributors’ inventories, at the 
present time, are . than they 
were a year ago at this time, but con- 
sidered in proportion to present higher 
sales and prices, they are not too 
burdensome. And, with intelligent 
sales promotion on those items that 
are in abundant supply, we believe 
they, too, can be sold at present prices. 


In the face of employment now 
hugging the 60 million mark and 
disposable income at an all time high, 
we could conclude by stating that we 
are afraid that there is nothing to be 
823 about in food distribution 
n 


But, turning from the brighter side, 
you canners will be interested to know 
prices and operation costs are still 
advancing; sales gains are much lower 
than they were a year ago. There is 
a pronounced and growing resistance 


= 
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to higher food prices by consumers and 
they are becoming much more selective 
in their purchases. Unknown or up- 
. rands of canned foods of 
ubtful quality are im ible to sell 
now, except at a loss. Full standards 
of quality will be a “must” in the 
— or packers can expect rejec- 
ons, 


More Space for Competitive items 


All classes of retail food distributors 
are giving more store space and sellin 
effort to perishables, prepacka 
fresh fruits and vegetables, fros' 
foods, fresh fish, bakery products, ice 
cream, prepackaged self serve fresh 
meats, etc. Distributors believe they 
provide more glamour and consumer 
appeal, take less inventory investment. 


The increased store space for perish- 
ables, plus the space needed for the 
many new food products constantly 
coming on the market, and the many 
duplications added during the war, 
have created a crowded condition in 
warehouses and stores. And, we fear, 
in the smaller stores bottlenecks re- 
tarding the positive selling of many 
canned foods is an actuality. Because 
of these factors, distributors are 
screening their inventories, discon- 
— many duplicate bran 
stoc during the — 1 as we 
as eliminating all items that do not 
show sufficient sales volume to pay 
for the warehouse and shelf space 


You, and we, will have in 1948 addi- 
tional competition for the consumer's 
dollar, not only because of a tre- 
mendous increase in all consumer 
goods other than foods, but also you 
will have increased competition for 
the consumer’s patronage and for 
stove s and distributors’ selling 
age res ruits an 
frosted foods, etc. 


Food prices have received more than 
their share of publicity in 1947. Gov- 
ernment reports show that the average 

rices of all foods have just about 

Jed. Compared with 1935-39 
period a large part of this inerease 
occurred during the past year; the 
la t advances were made in those 
foods affected by Government r- 
chases for shipment abroad. These 
are wheat and other grains affecting 
meat, flour, bread, poultry, dairy 
1 — cereals; fats and oils affect- 
ng shortening, mayonnaise, oleo; and 
basic foods, such as rice and beans. 
However, there are a great many 
foods sold in our stores today below 
1946 prices; among them are most 
can fruits and vegetables, fruit 
and vegetable juices, soups, tomato 
products, and many others. The prices 
of these preducts have advanced 44 
percent less than the average price 
advance of all foods and show excel- 
lent value to consumers today. 


We believe the canned food industry 
as a whole should take —＋ of 
this and adver- 
tise the convenience, the wholesome- 
ness and big food value, the saving of 
fuel, as as the economy of canned 
foods. 

The present high employment, at 
good wages, assures both roducers, 
canners and distributors the oppor- 
tunity of maintaining and advancing 
the sales of canned foods in 1948. The 
same can be accomplished by better 
and increased selling efforts and by 
coordinating the selling power of food 
distributors and canners. The pro- 
posed industry advertising of canned 
peas is a step in the right direction. 

But last and most important, the 
price structure and the size of the new 

ks of canned foods in 1948, I be- 

ve, should be approached with much 

caution and consideration. Higher 

carrying charges for seasonable packs 

support a larger differential between 

U and delayed delivery. Higher 
1 allowances must be consi 


to provide more attractive labels for 
both packers and distributors’ brands; 
more substantial packing cases should 
be used, Increased acreage, labor and 
supply costs, additional transportation 
— 1 are all a certainty, but we 
should remember there is a price at 
which the consumer says “no” and 
when this little lady says “no” she 
does not take into consideration pro- 
duction or distribution costs. 

I appreciate the — 1 ap- 
pearing on your program y and 
congratulate the canning industry on 
your achievements during the past 
seven years. We are all conscious of 
the great importance food plays in 
our national economy, as well as its 
1 to the people in foreign 

n 


Food prod rocessors and 
distributors are, I eve, better pre- 
pared than ever before to accept the 
responsibility of supplying our na- 
tion’s food in 1948 in sufficient quan- 
tity and at the lowest possible prices 
consistent with good quality. 


THE GROWER’S LABOR AND OTHER PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


By Lester C. Jones, President, 


N. J.-Pa. Cooperative Tomato 
Growers Association, Inc. 


It was my pri to attend the 
— meeting last January. As I 

rd the discussions, I was struck 
by one fact in the economic picture 
which was painted. One speaker 
pointed out that processors’ labor costs 
would undoub increase, Another 
mentioned that the cost of cans and 
other og in 1947 would be higher 
than in 1946. A banker suggested that 
credit lines might be restricted and 
credit costs would rise. The single 
pn Sana to the suggested parade of 
cost increases was raw material. 


Frankly, this speech surprised me. 
a grower—as a producer of the 
raw material for canning—I knew 
that my 1947 costs were also certain 
to rise. It seemed clear to me that 
fertilizer, fuel, agricultural contain- 
ers, labor, farm machinery, repairs, in 
short, practically all costs I had were 
ing up. Comparatively, I also knew 
e margin of profit in the contract 
ing of canning crops was one of 
e lowest prevailing for any crop or 
group of crops by farmers 
ring the wa o period. 


Increased Costs Anticipated 


Once again, looking ahead to 1948, 
we as growers cannot foresee any 
lowering of our costs. Indeed, we have 
every reason to anticipate increased 
costs, Fertilizer, which to many of 
us is an essential item, has already 
risen in price. The cost of farm ma- 
chinery, as well as the cost of main- 


taining and re- 


it, has 
rising con- 


stantly. th the 
present scarcity 
of lumber, we see 
little hope for re- 
lief in the field 
box situation. 


Most important, 
our labor outlook 
is bleak. Few in 
this room need to 
be told that farm- 
ers cannot count 
on unemployment 
rolls as a source for their labor. Nor 
can farmers realistically expect that 
city labor, or to some extent, even 
rural labor, will take jobs to harvest- 
ing canning crops. The past harvest- 
ing season was most difficult for even 
those growers whose crops did not re- 
quire a great amount of harvesting 
labor. And last season, it must be 
remembered, the wartime farm labor 
program was still in effect. 


If I stress this matter of labor it is 
only because of its importance to the 
grower and the canner alike. Govern- 
ment officials have estimated that 
some 60,000 to 70,000 “eo farm 
laborers will be needed in 1948 for 
agriculture as a whole to maintain its 
level of production, Moreover, this 
estimate assumes the most intensive 
recruitment and the most efficient 
utilization of all available domestic 

r. 

You will remember that under the 
wartime program, farmers were as- 
sisted in obtaining both domestic and 
foreign labor, which was often housed 
in y-operated camps and trans- 
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ported at Government e g 
am terminated on mber 31. 
o use foreign workers in 1948, 1— 
ers will have to underwrite almost 
prohibitive tr rtation costs, post 
various types ds, furnish hous- 
ing, medical care and the like. To 
utilize domestic labor fully, workers 
should be transferred from one area 
of need to another, and from one crop 
to another in proper sequence. 


While it is true that various govern- 
ment plans are under discussion, I am 
not too optimistic about how far they 
will to meet the real ca nor 
do I have any real hope that they will 
play ony part in answering the ques- 
28 arm labor costs to the grower 
n 1948, 


Accordingly, as we enter 1948 it 
should be no surprise that a great 
many farmers in all sections of the 
country are going to ask themselves: 
“Shall I raise tomatoes (or beans, or 
sugar corn, or peas) or shall I, instead 
try to grow a little more wheat (or 
barley or corn)?” Not unnaturally, 
they will point out to themselves that 
the cost of growing these basic crops 
is less, the weather hazards are 
smaller, the worries of timely harvest- 
ing are less, the labor problem can be 
and the net return from 
producing these grains looks Ua 

or those dairymen who are expe 
— high feed costs, these arguments 

be appealing. 


Canner-Grower Interdependence 


It is a commonplace that growers 
and canners are dependent upon each 
other. We look to you as processors 
for a large part of our market. Neces- 
sarily, you are dependent upon your 
growers for your very existence. Yet 
occasionally some of the processors 
have lost sight of this in dealing with 
their growers. Sometimes the grower 
has felt that the deck was dealt by the 
canner alone, and that the odds were 
not even. 


Largely because growers have come 
to appreciate the importance of their 
canning market, they have come to be 
better informed about it. Information 
as to market conditions has become 
available to farmers and they can 
now sit down and discuss with their 
processors on a common basis the 
mutual problems confronting both. 
It is my feeling that the past few 
years have seen greater harmony and 
a sounder . 4 to these common 
problems. is has been advantage- 
ous to canner and to grower alike. It 
has assured the canner of an adequate 
supply of raw material at a fair price. 
It i given the farmer a good market 
for his production. More important 
it has —— mutual respect and 
contributed to the solution of many 

roblems which neither alone might 

ve solved, 


It is on this basis that I have pointed 
to the plain fact that in 1948 the costs 


of producing canning crops will be 
high. Competition for acreage with 
high priced in will be keen. The 
ever-present labor problem will be in- 
tensified, and inevitably there will be 
a tendency on the part of any = 
ers to turn to those crops with lower 
costs of production because they re- 
quire less labor. 

Nevertheless, I am confident that, 
by and large the growers of the coun- 
try will, during the coming year, pro- 
duce for you an adequate supply of 


raw material at a fair price. Shey 
can and will do so at apd pe Ae. 
reflect both their costs production 
and market conditions. 

The basic community of interest be- 
tween canner and grower is coming to 
be better understood. The opportuni 
of cooperation between canner an 
grower which is thus fostered, will 
mean much for the betterment of the 
industry of which we both are a part 
and in the advancement of which we 
must be partners. 


CONSUMER BUYING TRENDS 


By E. N. Reusswig, Lestrade Bros. 


Speaking on behalf of over 1,400 
members of the National Food Brokers 
Association, I do want to express the 
gratitude and appreciation of our 
organization for the opportunity in 
1 in this panel discussion. 
t will be our hope to present briefly 
to you the broker’s viewpoint on con- 
sumer buying trends or to phrase it 
more aptly in question form—has the 
demand for canned foods shifted dur- 
ing the war or postwar period? 


I believe there will be general agree- 
ment on the premise that a change 
has taken place, but before analyzing 
the various trends, it would be prudent 
to keep before us some very important 
facts and factors which form the 
—— for this changing condi- 
tion. 


First of all, as you have been told— 
and your charts show—Mrs. Consumer 
still has more money in her pocketbook 
to spend on food than ever before, 
and this, despite the fact that news- 
papers, radio commentators and econ- 
omists are 2 and to the detri- 
ment of the f industry, over 
emphasizing market fluctuations and 

rice quotations on certain so-called 

sic foodstuffs, In other words, our 
national economy continues at a high 
level with a sign pointing to an 
upward trend during 1948. nother 
significant indicator is the fact that 
the Farm Price Inder, as of the 15th 
of December last, hit a new all-time 
high, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


Inventory Total Food Resources 


Pitted against this consumer de- 
mand and availability of spending 
monies is the over-all world food pic- 
ture and the extent to which this coun- 
try is to be called upon to furnish 
foodstuffs to foreign countries already 
befuddled by tariff barriers, moneta 
difficulties, governmental intrigue an 
many other obstacles, It is, therefore, 
going to be necessary to project a 
airly accurate inventory of our total 
food resources, both actual and antici- 

ted, in order to ascertain the limit 

which Mrs. Consumer can spend 


her food dollar 
to p our na- 
tional economy in 
proper balance, 
and, at the same 


Treating with 
these two oppos- 
ing points of 
view, namely, the 
the viet 4 

shortage and t sing spendin 
dollar, it is refreshing from the — 
ker’s viewpoint especially, that the 
r 1947, just concluded, could aptly 
termed the “Year of Transition. 
Like the old-fashioned house cleaning 
the cats, dogs and ersatz qualities o 
yesteryear were cleaned up and fortu- 
nately forgotten, the pipe-lines of 
canned foods were filled, the 
old advertised favorites came back on 
the grocery shelves for ready consumer 
acceptance, and the food industry was 
wearing that “new look” of a transi- 
tion well accompli 


Keeping this back nd picture in 
mind, let us now analyze briefly a few 
of the changes that have taken place 
in the canned foods picture as seen 
through the eyes of the broker. It is 
not my intention here to amplify or 
glamorize the services and contribu- 
tion of the food broker to our national 
food economy because, frankly. its 

t record speaks for itself, but 
nasmuch as most canned and pro- 
cessed foods are sold through leod 
brokers and at a cost and service far 
lower than other sales mediums, it is 
to be conceded, we hope, that the food 
broker is in a position to be a reliable 
and trustworthy observer of 2 

1 
food 


conditions and trends in the 
ds, and this is the way the 
broker sees the picture today. 
Coming back to our good friend, 
Mrs. Consumer, she has, and will con- 
tinue to have, ample funds for canned 
foods, but she has become selective 
and discerningly critical in her buy- 
. We think that she studies the 
rtisements more carefully for the 
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rposes of comparative shopping. 
We believe she reads the labels more 
thoroughly to observe descriptive con- 
tents, number of servings, and can 
sizes. She wants intelligently to buy 
better quality canned foods, but on a 
best buy price basis. Well can food 
brokers remember but a few years 
before the war when it was routine 
to sell the standard grade of California 
cling peaches, but, oh, so difficult to 
consummate sales on the fancy and 
choice es, but today, it is Mrs. 
Housewife, with her keener apprecia- 
tion of quality and perhaps a realiza- 
tion of higher energy value in heavier 
syrups, who has reversed the picture 
in California peaches, and, for that 
matter, other fruits as well, to make 
the salability of standard qualities 
of fruits a much more difficult proposi- 
tion for both the canner and his 
broker. 


There is much to be praised in this 
searching for better quality canned 
foods. It is wey the — for the 
industry the gui ing star of every- 
one, grower, canner, broker, distribu- 
tor and consumer alike. I believe it 
can be truthfully put down as a vital 
part of the broker's creed—the truism 
that “there is always a market for 

uality.” During the year just past, 
the brokers who had been participating 
in sales conventions and regional meet- 
ings with their principal, have been 
almost unanimous in emphasizing the 
quality angle of canned foods as 
being the most important factor to be 


mutually agreed upon for the 1948 
rogram. It is even noteworthy that 
In the export field, the demand, while 


drastically reduced, has begun to 
center itself on more desirable atten- 
tion towards qualities as against the 
old adage that “you could export any 
kind of offgrade merchandise. 


Popular Can Sizes 


Coupled with the quality angle, the 
broker has seen, chiefly in the larger 
markets, a desire on the part of Mr. 
Buyer and Mrs. Consumer to return 
to some of the small can sizes popular 
before the war. However, here again, 
a sensible and practical program of 
can sizes should be conservatively fol- 
lowed to avoid the prewar condition 
of a different size tin for every dif- 
ferent price change. Undoubtedly, the 
tin conservation program will auto- 
matically adjust this situation, but 
again, it will pay the canner to be 
quality selective in the small con- 
tainers because your customer will 
still be just as discerning for better 
grades of foodstuffs, 


Another sign in the canned foods 
field, as seen through the broker’s 
discerning eyes, has been the splendid 
advertising program launched through 
various State association: on such 
canned foods as peaches, citrus, and 
sweet ‘potatoes, ete., etc., which have 


presented to Mrs. Consumer many 
convenient advertising suggestions as 
to where she should spend her quality 
seeking dollar. More credit, too, goes 
to the trend of “tie-in” f advertis- 
ing where closely related food items 
are all bound together in an eye-ap- 
ling sales clincher. At the present 
ime, plans are underway for an ex- 
tensive advertising program on canned 
peas and you can rest assured that this 
will have the enthusiastic support and 
cooperation of the food broker. The 
1947 — of peas in this country, 
while large, was equally of outstan 
ing quality, and the pack has been so 
reasonably priced that Mrs. Consumer 
is getting excellent trade value in 
every purchase. There- 
ore, a concerted effort on the part of 


the entire distribution field interested 
in canned peas should produce results 
and benefits for everyone. : 

Conclusion: Thus it is that the 
brokers see changes in the canned 
foods picture, but believe that they 
are the right kind of changes that 
bespeak betterment for the industry 
and the consuming public. It is to be 
conceded by all of us that 1948 will 
have its trying times, and it is a chal- 
lenge as the year a The 
canned foods industry in this produc- 
tive country of ours has always not 
only been — to the challenge, but 
more often improved upon it. Like- 
wise does your broker gladly accept 
the challenge for — 1 his job better, 
more efficiently, and for the best in- 
terest of everyone. 


THE 1948 OUTLOOK OF THE FRUIT CANNER 


By Robert C. Paulus, President, 
Paulus Bros. Packing Co. 


Although he is fully aware of the 
many present circumstances which 
appear to be favorable for a pros- 
perous season, the thinking fruit can- 
ner weighs his pros for the new 
year with a sense of uncertainty that 
could have a seriously adverse effect 
upon production this year. 


From contacts with his distributors 
he knows that jobbers’ stocks of canned 
fruits will be practically back to a 
position of normal 1 before 
new pack becomes available; also spot 
stocks, held by canners, are nominal 
and in view of probable higher re- 
placement costs, are good property. 


remen ro abou 
the —— Rehabilitation program. 


He is impressed with the fact that 
there is also at the moment a huge 
amount of money in national circula- 
tion—money the Government spent in 
carrying on the war—whereas duri 
the recession following the first Wor 
War the circulation of money per 
capita was so small that there was not 
enough money to buy food and cloth- 
ing without taking into consideration 
the multitude of manufactured prod- 
ucts, the fabrication of which provides 
a large part of the national income 
under normal conditions. 


He knows too, that personal income 
is at a high level and there is practi- 
cally full employment and a backlog 
of unfilled demand—in most industries 
—which it will take more than a year 
to satisfy. Meanwhile home-building 
and construction work appear to be 
siphoning off all surplus | as fast 
as it is released. 


He also recognizes that further wage 
increases and prospective reductions 
in income taxes would also give con- 
sumers more money to spend and 
contrary to the situation which existed 


in 1929, greater 
reserves 
n savings ac- 
counts and war 
bonds as well as 
large Unemploy- 
ment Fund Re- 
serves all over the 
nation will extend 
the period con- 
siderably before 
unemployment ac- 
tually ins to 
make itself felt. 


Because of his 
close relationship 
with wers he realizes that aggre- 
gate farm income is at a high level 
about four times what it was in 1939 
and adjustments could take place in 
the prices of a number of farm prod- 
ucts and still leave the farmer on a 
profitable basis of operation, whereas 
preceding the 1929 collapse farming 
was a severely depressed sector of the 
national economy. 


Because of the effect upon his own 
cost of living the canner is acutely 
conscious of the fact that outside of 
cereal products which were affected 
by the European Relief Program, most 
of the inflation in food prices has 
been confined to perishables—meat and 
dairy products, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables—which constitute over fifty per- 
cent of the volume in many food stores. 


MR. PAULUS 


Canned Food Prices 


The canner realizes that price-wise 
canned foods are not as far off of the 
rewar base as most other food items. 
e disparity in values of perish- 
ables compared with canned foods is 
undoubtedly increasing demand for 
canned foods, prices of which did not 
advance but were actually reduced last 
ar. Fruit canners have reaped the 
efit of their courage and ey 
last year in avoiding reflecting in their 
the increases in costs which 
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would have been allowable under 
O. P. A. pricing procedure. 


An increase in population has also 
helped to increase consumption com- 
87 with prewar days. In addition 

these factors, f habits of the 
American public are changing. As in 

case of the automobile, the rich- 
man’s luxury of yesteryear has become 
the necessity of today. Canned fruits 
and other nutritionally protective 
canned foods are becoming a staple 
item of the American diet. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
among canners that following every 
war canned foods have arrived at a 
much higher volume of consumption 
and have not receded to the levels 
which existed before the war. For the 
oe 1946 and 1947 combined, canned 
oods are showing an increase of 85 
reent in consumption over the 1935- 
939 ave as revealed in Chart III 
in the — ‘leaflet. 


The above factors and many others 
are a composite of potent influences 
urging the canner to give his packing 
department the green light for large 
production during 1948. 


Moreover, since the socialization of 
the world, and particularly the United 
States, began, through the use of 
various legal devices, the laws of eco- 
nomics with respect to supply and de- 
mand have, at times, to a certain ex- 
tent, become inoperative, and a reces- 
sion in foods, in some respects can be 
temporarily deferred by governmental 

urchases of offending surpluses. This 

ing an election year, it will be 8. 
litically expedient for both great politi- 
cal parties in the United States to see 
that no prospective voter is unhappy 
and are nf all of the weight of 
Government is likely to be thrown 
— a tendency toward a recession 

ould a definite trend develop during 


Future Prospects 


However, the fruit canner who sur- 
vived the depression after the first 
World War, is fully aware that “all 
that glitters is not gold,” that these 
and many other “signs of the times” 
are the “handwriting on the wall” 
and that these influential factors have 
within themselves the rapidly growing 
“seeds of their own destruction.” 
Consequently, he is beginning to won- 
der if it isn’t time to quit “looking at 
the world through rose colored 
glasses,” and instead, to make a real- 
istic examination of future prospects. 


There have been periodic rumors 
of wars and predictions of recessions 
that have failed to materialize and 
some economists are blushing, particu- 
larly some in high places. It has been 
said in jest that an economist is a 
person who uses a preconceived set 
of figures to arrive at a predetermined 

usion, This type of reasoning 


has apparently been used in connection 
with predictions as to the date of the 
beginning of a recession. However, it 
can be conceded that these predictions 
are not likely to fail forever and that 
when the voice of the business prophet 
is again heard in the land, with a 
ery of recession, he may possibly 
score a “bull’s eye.” 


Longer Period of Leveling Off 


A pattern for a recession includes 
a situation wherein a substantial seg- 
ment of the population has had its 
buying power materially reduced, 
which is not yet the case. Just when 
the present trend will go into reverse 
is unpredictable. It is reasonable to 
assume that conditions will not follow 
exactly the same — as durin 
the previous recession because the al- 
most complete cessation of production 
of consumer durables during the war 
period has pyramided several years 
of consumer needs upon the normal 
requirements of the American public. 
It will, therefore, certainly require a 
longer period to overtake the leveling- 
off nt than after the previous 
World War. 


However, the pattern of inflation 
now being followed is ominously simi- 
lar in many respects to the combina- 
tion of circumstances prevailing on 
the “night before the morning after“ 
which we previously experienced. At 
that time wage increases lagged be- 
hind price advances until the recession 
started, after which, wage reductions 
lagged behind price adjustments, the 
effect of which was to heavily inflate 
losses on inventories, Also, s milarly, 
bank loans for carrying customers 
accounts and inventories, are increas- 
ing heavily at present. In effect we 
are borrowing our future earnings 
to spend them today, further inflating 
present demand and impoverishing 
ourselves in the future, by reducing 
future consumption. How much effect 
the “boom and bust” prophecies are 
having on the situation is problemati- 
cal, but the fact that bankers are 
alerting their business patrons all over 
the country to the need of inventories, 
balanced to demand, is a very favor- 
able sign. 


Another healthy indication is the 
present tendency on the part of a 
number of perishable foods which have 
been “priced out of the market” and 
have n taking more than their 
share of the consumer’s dollar, to re- 
adjust themselves to price levels more 
nearly in line with the consumer's 
ability to pay. This will leave the 
consumer in a position to buy other 
needed s, the manufacture of 
which will further extend the period 
of full employment. 

off in 


Canners expected a fallin 
demand when the war ceased but this 


yA — 2 
ustry nning to rea a 
ted demand results 


present unp 


from a combination of increased con- 
sumer buying er due to high in- 
come levels and full employment, and 
the favorable price-position of canned 
foods. A demoralized market for a 
combination of competitive foods such 
as the so-called “drylines”—cereals, 
lentils, dried peas, dried fruits—as 
well as frozen foods, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, could upset his miracu- 
lously expanded market for the canner. 
However, the present distressed items 
in frozen foods and the low priced 
varieties of dried fruits have had prac- 
tically no apparent effect upon the 
current canned foods outlet and there 
is no reason at the moment to expect 
any substantial effects from the dry- 
lines or from fresh fruit and v 
tables because of the fact that 
vegetable grower does not have to 
plant items for an uncertain market 
when he has so many sure avenues of 
income available to him through plant- 
ings of special seeds and foods to con- 
tribute to the Euro Relief pro- 
gram of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


Consumer Purchasing Power 


It is impossible to foresee the begin- 
ning of reduced consuming power re- 
sulting from e ing unemployment. 
The canner realizes that occasional 
pools of unemployment will develop 
as an industry, here and there, reaches 
the point of saturation of consumer 
demand and has to level off toward 

roduction for balanced inventories. 

e recognizes, however, that this is a 
regular phenomenon and prevails con- 
stantly under normal business condi- 
tions, While trends indicate that the 
economy of the country is moving in 
that direction, substantial areas of 
unemployment on a national scale are 
not on the present horizon. 


Furthermore, it is hard to evaluate 

the extent to which a recession can be 
deferred, or relieved, by accumulations 
of unemployment funds, and particu- 
larly by personal reserves in savin 
and war — a. money is 
no respecter persons, irrespective 
of whether it is in the reserves of 
corporations or individuals. When an 
employee is confronted with a situa- 
tion where he faces the possibility of 
unempl ent, or views the spectacle 
of a substantial number of his ac- 
uaintances out of work, he is not 
likely to withdraw his savings and 
1 them any more than a corpora- 
tion would if its future existence 
were jeopardized, 


The canner knows, however, from 
bitter experience, that during a period 
of shrinking income, the consumer, in 
his effort to make installment pay- 
ments cont during the inflation 
period, cuts his outlay for luxuries 
first, and then, for the common neces- 
sities of food and clothing, to an al- 
most irreducible minimum, and the 
outlet for canned foods shrinks along 
with the demand for everything else. 
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The extent to which demand can dis- 
appear is illustrated by a story which 
was prevalent at the low point of the 
last recession when a food distributor 
was said to have ra a competitor 
with “Hello Joe, how are you finding 
business?” The answer was “Not 
finding it, Frank. In fact, conditions 
are 80 that even the retailers 
who don't pay won't buy.“ 


Past experience also has taught the 
canner that when consumer demand 
is substantially reduced, “hand-to- 
mouth” buying on the part of dis- 
tributors, follows, This results in 
backing up the flow of goods from 
“first hands,” quickly ry a 
transition from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market. Canners know exactly what 
impact that has on profits. 


Use More Food in War 


The thinking fruit canner is keenly 
conscious of the fact that since our 
capacity for food production has been 
so stimulated by war uirements 
that it is above our normal capacity 
to consume, it is inevitable that a re- 
adjustment must take place. He is 
wondering, therefore, whether the pain 
of this consequent readjustment could 
not be reduced materially ff the ad- 
justment were made piece-meal, under 
fairly favorable conditions, rather 
than in a drastic manner under very 
unfavorable circumstances. 


The fruit canner knows that the 
frozen food industry is already going 
through twar readjustment follow- 
ing a period of inflated production, and 
that some grades of canned vegetables 
may possibly need some downward 
readjustment in volume of pack this 
year. 


The fruit canner feels that if con- 
sumer income is maintained at pres- 
ent or higher levels, barring a sub- 
stantial increase in retail selling 
pric with few exceptions there 
should be a market for practically 
all the canned fruit that can be 
p However, he is doin - 
siderable wondering as to whether, in 
their future interest, fruit canners 
should hold their packs to a point in 
close proximity to their future orde 
so as to minimize the ibility 
inventory losses for both themselves 
and their distributors, in the event 
the down-turn in business arrives 
early in 1949, as, in some cases, is 

resently being predicted. In holdin 
— his pack, he realizes that he wi 
also somewhat relieve the inflationary 
pressure on his source of raw products. 


Confronting the fruit canners in 
1948 are higher costs of cans, cases, 
labels, labor, possibly an increase in 
raw product costs and higher trans- 
portation costs to their markets. In 
attempting to hold down their D 
prices, canners will probably try to off - 
set the unavoidable increases by 
squeezing additional wartime labor- 
inefficiency out of their costs, and to 


— their case and grede yield by 
not packing the high-labor-cost low 
grades of fruits, of which were 
utilized during the war period. 

With increased costs elevating in- 
ventory values further above normal; 
with a possible reduction in the de- 
mand for foods after the stimulation 
of the European Relief Program has 
subsided; with the knowledge that the 
upward swings in business cycles have 
generally been long and gradual, 
whereas downward swings have been 
short and abrupt, and that, almost 
without exception, recessions have 
started during the low ebb in business 
in spring months; with business ata 
phets advising long-range caution; 
and with the penalty for guessing 
wrong so great, the fruit canner is in 
a quandary as to just how far he 
should go in response to current de- 
mand for increased food production. 


He looks back upon his experiences 
during the readjustment following the 
first World War and remembers the 
bankruptcies of a heavy majority of 
his competitors, the sickening shrink- 
age in his own working capital, and 
the long road back to comfortable 
solvency through years of intense low- 


age competition, and he is inclined 

give more than average weight to 

Fe possible unfavorable aspects of the 
ure, 


He is keenly aware that after the 
first period of deflation following the 
first World War, there were a few 
years of somewhat profitable opera- 
tions. He is inclined to believe that 
history will repeat itself in this re- 
spect. He is, therefore, imp 
with the idea of attempting to keep 
his financial reserves intact to enable 
him to take full advantage of the op- 
portunities for profitable use of them 
after the interim of the first readjust- 
ment period shall have passed. 

In view of these conflicting condi- 
tions, the fruit canner is following 
situation from day to day in a state 
of uncertainty, watching business 
barometers and listening to econo- 
mists, sensing market prospects by 
more constantly consulting with his 
brokers and distributors, and listening 
to the warnings of his banker against 
surp ze ene and, 
and weighing, on the other, the poten- 
tial effect of the Marshall Plan on food 
requirements and debating the ques- 
tion of how far he can safely go. 


SUMMARY OF 1948 CANNERS’ PANEL 


By Carl N. Lovegren, President, 
United States Products 
Corp., Ltd. 


Well, there you are. You have had 
the views of two canners, the views 
of a distributor, a grower and a broker. 


Let me summarize briefly the points 
of significance that I got out of these 
presentations. 


Vegetable Canner 


Mr. Henry P. Taylor, the vegetable 
canner, reminds us that we have had 
seven years when—in effect—we did 
not have to do any thinking, but that 
era is apparently gone. He points out 
how different the processing industry 
is from all other types of industry— 
how difficult it is for us to know what 
our actual costs are. He warns or in- 
fers that the canner is the eternal 
optimist before he gets his product 
into the can, and the eternal pessimist 
after it is in the can. He warns about 
over-ambition on the part of those who 
fail to analyse the conditions as they 
actually exist, his own ability to fin- 
ance and warehouse, and points out 
how this over-ambition on the part of 
an individual, or a group of individ- 
uals, can not only destroy themselves 
but also jeopardize the entire 1 
He says that if you have not been in 
business at least 10 years, you have 
not had the opportunity to see what 
a glutton for punishment a canner is; 

he ventures the opinion that if you 
stay in business for a few years more, 


you might have 
that opportunity. 
In effect Mr. Tay- 
lor wonders 
whether or not 
the individual 
canner is going to 
rofit from * in- 
ustry's past ex- 
rience or slide 
ack into the 


(peeve of being 
same damn 
ways been. MR. LOVEGREN 


Lastly, Mr. 
Taylor points out that profits are not 
something to which you are entitled. 

e gives as evidence of what can 
happen in the face of splendid eco- 
nomic conditions, the unhappy situa- 
tion that has developed n certain 
canned foods, 


Food Distributor 


Mr. W. H. Eden, the distributor, 
starts out his presentation in a most 
optimistic vein and I really felt quite 
happy about it. What’s more, the 
further he got along in his discussicn, 
the more restful my mind became. He 
points to the high level of employment, 
the high level of income, and the in- 
crease in population, which, coupled 
with other factors, suggests that the 
national economic boom will continue 
for at least the greater part of 1948. 
He mentions the improved facilities in 
distribution, enabling mark-ups to be 
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reduced, all of which is beneficial to 
the consuming public. 


This was all very optimistic and 
made me feel quite good, but, all of a 
sudden I felt somewhat deflated 
because he spelled out the severe com- 
petition we are going to have in inter- 
esting the consuming public in canned 
foods from rishables, from pre- 
packed vegetables, from frozen foods 
and many other commodities, and even 
more important, the reported tendeney 
to give preference in store space to 
those commodities that, as he stated, 
provide more “glamour.” Mr, Eden 
also stated that these competitive com- 
modities do not require the distributor 
to carry as large an investment as do 
eanned foods, which perhaps means 
that the processor is going to have to 
carry a substantial rtion of the 
inventory. This immediately reminded 
me of Mr. Taylor’s question, “Are you 
going to be able to carry that in- 
ventory?” 


Mr. Eden says that in the final 
analysis the consumer will buckle up 
in the event the price, in her judg- 
ment, gets too high, and when the con- 
sumer says “No!” she isn’t concerned 
at all as to whether or not you make a 
profit or a loss on your sale, for she 
gives no consideration whatsoever to 

roduction or distribution costs—and, 
e gives a very strong warning that 
the consumer is interested in quality 
roducts, and significantly says that 

e packers’ deliveries to his buyers 
this year had better be up to the grade 
sold or he will be confronted with 
rejections. 


Raw Products Grower 


Mr. Lester C. Jones, the grower, 
stresses the fact of an acute labor situ- 
ation and reminds us that during the 
war period the growers were helped 
by government agencies in the pro- 
curement of labor, that this procedure 
has been abandoned, and that it is now 
every man for himself. 


It is not often that we have as foree- 
fully put up to us the situation that 
affects the grower, but certainly that 
which affects us in the way of in- 
creased costs of material and supplies 
and increased costs of labor is bound 
to affect the grower. He warns that 
the grower is going to take a pretty 
good look at the various crops that he 
can grow and he is going to decide 
which present the least hazard and 
the best chance for a fair return, be- 
fore he decides whether he will grow 
tomatoes, sweet corn, or peas or grains, 
but he does give an encouraging 
thought when he tells us that in his 
opinion growers will produce for can- 
ners an adequate supply of raw mate- 
rial at a fair price. e also reminds 
us that the community of interest 
between canner and grower must be 
fostered for the betterment of in- 
dustry. 


Canned Food Broker 


Mr. E. N. Reusswig, the broker, with 
seeming modesty—and properly s0— 
tells us how good they are. e con- 
firms Mr. Eden’s view that quality is 
essential and that the industry can 
count on the complete support of the 
brokerage fraternity in promotional 
— in any respect that will tend 
toward an increased consumption of 
canned foods. 


Fruit Canner 


Our friend, “Bob” Paulus, not 
unlike Mr, Eden, gives a lot of reasons 
why things are and why we 
should be optimistic, but, also not un- 
like Mr. Eden, he sort of punctures us 
after he has us swelled up a bit. He 
suggests that the processor of fruit 
crops on the Pacific Coast remembers 
what N after World War No. I 
when we had a period of so-called good 
times, only to be followed by many 
years of pulling ourselves up that long 
hill out of difficulties. He suspects 
that the canners are thinking in terms 
of a production that they are more 


than reasonably sure they can market 
at a reasonable profit, than in terms of 
how much they can pack, with a pos- 
a He ques- 

ons t the reserve o er 
can alleviate a recession. 
Money” as he put it, will not be spent 
by the individual any more than the 
corporation if his future existence is 
threatened. He also points out that 
it is a presidential year and that pos- 
sibly in the case of distress, govern- 
ment assistance might come forth with 
some kind of help. 


I wonder whether or not you think 
that the time hasn’t come when one 
should take whatever losses may fol- 
low the use of his own ju ent as 
against looking to Unc am for 
assistance. 

Well, as I said at the outset, there 
you are, and, unless the members of 
the panel have any questions th 
want to ask of one another, we will 
now receive questions from the floor. 
Because it is difficult to 
everyone in the different parts of the 
auditorium, I ask each of you, who has 
a question, to state your name and to 
which of the Panel members the ques- 
tion is addressed. 


232 Material for Panel 


Industry Data Prepared for Panel Discussion 


Epitor’s Nore: The following material, 
and accompanying charts, was prepared to 
furnish background information to canners 
attending the panel discussion, “Looking 
Ahead for 1948.“ It was compiled with 
the view that “looking ahead” is made 
easier if a study of the past is made. It 
is reprinted here in full for the benefit of 
the entire Association membership, 


Disposable personal income (income 
less personal taxes) for 1947 will ap- 
proximate 175 billion dollars or more 
than 2% times the prewar level 
(Chart I). This chart, which also 
gives expenditures for food, shows the 
prewar average, 1941—the year prior 
to our entrance into the war, and the 
past four years. This is indicative of 
the increase in purchasing power that 
has occurred in the past decade. 


Expenditures for food are triple the 
prewar level and during the third 
quarter of 1947 were at an annual rate 
of 47.6 billion dollars. In 1947 about 
27 percent of disposable income was 
spent for food. This compares with 
23 percent in the 1935 to 1989 period. 
Thus the increase in the number of 


dollars spent for food is due not only 
to the increased purchasing power 
but also because people, in general, 
are spending a larger proportion of 
their income for food. 


Disposable personal income and ex- 
penditures for food in billion dollars 
are shown below: 


personal for 
income food 
Billion dollars—— — 
1985-39 av........... 66.6 15.4 
146.0 41.8 
130 7 36.1 
1940. 158.4 42.9 
178.7 47.6 


(a) Third quarter at annual rate. 


The major part of the increased ex- 
penditures for food has been due to 
higher prices. Chart II shows the 
relation between per capita food ex- 
penditure and the cost to consumers 
of fixed quantities of food represent- 
ing 1935 to 1939 average consumption. 
The latter represents the higher ex- 
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CHART I 
DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURE FOR FOOD 1 
1935 -1939= 00 
250}— on 4 
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200— come 
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Food 
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50.— — 
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penditure due to price increases. The 
sharpest increase has been during the 
past two years. The difference be- 
tween these two indices represents the 
increased expenditure due to what may 
be termed “changes in the standard 
of consumption.” This includes such 
factors as the consumption of not only 
more foods in actual quantities but 
shifts in consumption to higher priced 
foods and an increased proportion of 
foods purchased as meals in eating 
places than took place before the war. 


For further comparisons the per 
capita food expenditures and cost to 
consumers of fixed quantities of food 
representing 1935-39 average con- 
sumption are given below: 

Cost of fixed 

Per quantities 
capita of food rep- 
food resenting av. 
expenditures consumption 
— 1035 39= 100——— 


Pet Pet. 
1935-30 av. 100 100 
109 95 
1941 126 106 
1942 157 126 
1943 181 144 
.. . 193 144 
1945 216 147 
1046...... 254 170 
278 211 

(a) Third quarter. 


Per capita civilian food consumption 
in 1947 is about 11 percent above pre- 


war on a poundage basis and about 
17 percent higher on a price-weighted 


the consumption of the so-called pro- 
tective foods such as fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, ete., and a decrease or 
relatively small increase in the con- 
sumption of such staples as potatoes, 
flour and grain products. The total 
volume of food consumed is larger 
than these per capita comparisons in- 
dicate since there has been an increase 
of about 10 percent in population. 


United States food production in 
1947 was 40 percent larger than in 
the prewar 1935 to 1939 period. This 
is approximately the same as the level 
of production of the past three or four 
years. Exports and army food ship- 
ments for relief feeding during 
1946-47 accounted for 13.4 percent of 
the disappearance of food on a ton- 
nage basis. Grains and grain prod- 
ucts accounted for 80 percent of this 
total. The value of supplies for ex- 
ports and relief feeding was a smaller 
part of total value than of tonnage, 
since chiefly low-cost high-calory foods 
were purchased for relief. 


The pack of canned fruits, juices, 
and vegetables has increased more 
than has the total production of food. 
The 1947 pack is expected to total 
about 350 million cases exclusive of 


basis. There has been an increase in such products as soup, dry beans, 
CHART N 
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spaghetti and baby food. This is 
slightly smaller than the record 1946 
pack of nearly 400 million cases but 75 
percent above the prewar average 
packs. The total supply for the 
1947-48 marketing season, however, 
is expected to approximate the pre- 
vious season’s record because of a 
larger carryover. 


One of the outstanding developments 
of recent years has been the increase 
in canning and other packaging of 
foods. Per capita consumption fig- 
ures for canned fruits, juices, and 
vegetables are shown in Chart III for 
the prewar average, 1941, and the 
past four years. The consumption 
per person of canned fruits and veg- 
etables for 1947 was nearly two-thirds 
higher than in the 1935-39 period. In 
comparison with Pre-World War I, per 
capita consumption has quadrupled. 
During the past two years consump- 
tion has been substantially above the 
war years as well as prewar. The 
lower consumption shown for 1944 
resulted from heavy purchases for 
the armed forces. A slightly higher 
consumption is indicated for 1946 than 
for 1947. This is due in part to re- 
stocking of retail inventories since the 
figures take no account of changes in 
retail store holdings. 


The production of manufactured 
goods has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in purchasing power. The 
Federal Reserve Board Indez of Indus- 
trial Production for 1947 will be about 
185 percent of the prewar average, 
while disposable personal income is 
268 percent. This index, which is a 
measure of industrial activity, includes 
producer goods as well as consumer 


goods. 


Consumption of canned foods in 
pounds per capita is given below: 


Fruit Ver- 

Fruite juices s tables 

—— Pounds per capita —— 
4.9 4.0 $1.1 
17.9 8.4 30.1 
9.3 9.9 4.6 
1945 4.7 10.3 43.2 
21.2 17.1 46.5 
ee 20.5 14.3 46.6 

(a) Preliminary. 


Retail food prices currently are 
double the prewar average. However, 
prices of canned fruits and vegetables 
are considerably lower at retail than 
are other foods. The index for canned 
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PER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
CANNED FRUITS, JUICES AND VEGETABLES 


1935~-1939=100 


1935-39 1941 1944 


Average 


fruits and vegetables has shown less 
increase over prewar than any other 
group shown by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Retail prices of canned foods have 
been decreasing from the highs 
reached last winter, This is in sharp 
contrast to the generally upward 
trend in food prices. This is illus- 
trated in Chart IV, which shows the 
trend in retail prices of all foods, 
meats, cereal and baking products, 
and canned fruits and vegetables since 
June 1946 when price ceilings were 
still in effect on most foods. These 
particular products were selected for 
comparative purposes from those pub- 
lished by BLS. 


In mid-November 1947, retail prices 
of canned fruits and vegetables were 
156 percent of the prewar level com- 
pared with 203 for all foods, 168 for 
cereal and bakery products and 227 
for meats. 


Sources 


The sources of the information upon 
which the charts used in this study 
are based are given below: 


Chart 1 Income. U. 8. Be 


partment o es 
puted from above and — capita — 8 
the U. 8. ment 
ransporta- 


— as published 
ure in the 
tion Situation, 


1947 


Chart II- U. 8. Department of Agriculture— 
National Food Situation. 


Chart U. 8. Department of Africulture— 
Marketing & Transportation Situation, 


Chart 1V—Bureau of Labor Statistics Retail Food 
Prices. 


Index of retail food prices upon 
which Chart IV is based is given 
below: 


Canned 
Cereal fruits 
All bakery 
foods products Meats ctabiee 
1935-30 = 
10946: Het. Pet. Pet. Pet. 
1 145.6 122.1 134.0 127.5 
166.7 126.1 173.7 130.0 
Aug 171.2 135.4 186.6 140.7 
174.1 17.3 188.6 148.7 
180.0 138.6 100.7 154.6 
187.7 140.6 203.6 167.7 
Der. 185.9 141.7 197.8 172.6 
1047; 
Jan. 183.8 143.4 1090.0 173.6 
Feb. 182.3 144.1 100.7 172.6 
Mareh 189.5 148.1 207.6 172.9 
. 188.0 153.4 202.6 172.6 
May 1876 134.2 20389 172.3 
June. 100.5 154.6 216.9 160.7 
e 193.1 155.0 220.2 168.5 
Aug. 1900.6 165.7 229.6 165.7 
Sept. . 203.5 187.8 241.9 187.3 
Oct... . 201.6 160.3 235.5 155.2 
Nov. 202.7 167.9 227.0 186.5 
(a) (a) (a) 
(a) Not available, 
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RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


FOR ALL FOODS, MEATS, CEREAL AND BAKERY 
PRODUCTS AND CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


CHART x 
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JUNE 1946 to NOVEMBER 1947 
1935 -19392100 / \ 
J 
220 — 


140 — 


120 


1946 


1947 


Association Office Facilities at Convention Hall 


Following the recommendation of 
the Convention Committee, approved 
by the Board in November, the Asso- 
ciation established its Convention 
offices in various rooms in Convention 
— instead of at a headquarters 

ote 


An Information Office was main- 
tained at the entrance to the Exhibit 
Floor, in booth space donated by the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation, and shared by information 
clerks from that organization and 
from the National Food Brokers As- 
sociation. Here N. C. A. staff members 
answered questions regarding loca- 
tions of firms, individuals, meeting 
schedules and furnished miscellaneous 
other items of information. This 
office passed out a supply of Conven- 
tion programs, hotel room directories, 
and various N.C.A. publications. The 
booth was decorated with a display of 
the Labeling program. 

On this floor also the N.C.A. Motor- 
ized Field Unit (laboratory trailer) 


was placed on display in a special 
booth. Manned by Association per- 
sonnel who were present to answer 
questions and explain the functions of 
the mobile laboratory, the exhibit was 
heavily patronized and elicited great 
interest. 

Association headquarters were 
established in three large and beauti- 
fully-equipped rooms on the Ballroom 
level. Ample space and furniture was 
provided for canner-visitors and for 
conferences between them and staff 
members. The reception desk in these 
quarters handled the routing of inter- 
office telephone service and also func- 
tioned as another information center. 


The N. C. A. Press Room was located 
nearby and contained space for inter- 
views and conferences with reporters 
and editors; a work room equipped 
with phones, telephones, typewriters, 
desks and facilities for the use of 
press representatives, including a di- 
rect telegraph wire; and a duplicating 
room. Addresses and statement#were 


run off, as fast as delivered, and copies 
of these as well as photos, captions 
and biographies of speakers and offi- 
cers made available to the more than 
100 representatives of newspapers, 
magazines and wire services who were 
covering the Convention. Press re- 
leases were issued daily, 


The Research Laboratories, Associa- 
tion Counsel, and Fishery Products 
Division occupied separate offices, 
available in each case to canners for 
conferences with members of the staff 
and for special information and as- 
sistance. 

Also in this area offices were set up 
for the use of representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, U. 8. Em- 

loyment Service, U. S. Fish and Wild- 

e Service, U. 8. Department of 
State, and U. S. Quartermaster Corps. 

Meeting room facilities were pro- 
vided for the Raw Products, Fishery 
Products, and Canning Problems Con- 
ferences on the floor above. 

Also the Association arranged, 
through the managers of the six hotels 
allotted to N. C. A., for the accommoda- 
tion of some 75 various luncheons, din- 
ners, meetings and other affairs which 
required the use of the public rooms 
of the canner group of hotels. 


BUILDING STRENGTH 
(Concluded from page 41) 


canned foods, and described the newer 
scientific “human guinea pig” methods 
— measuring the appetite appeal of 


Sessions were concluded with the 
showing of motion pictures on the 
manufacture of tin plate for cans, 
starting with the steel slab and ending 
with the finished can of food, disclos- 
ing the methods by which many tons 
of scarce tin were saved during World 
War II. 

Following the practice initiated at 
the 1946 Convention and repeated last 
year, the complete text of the papers 
nage at the three canning prob- 

conferences will be printed as a 
Supplement to the INFORMATION LET- 
Tun in the near future. Separates of 
the individual papers will also be 
available from the Washington Re- 
search Laboratory after the appear- 
ance of the Supplement. 

Three other Conferences also were 
held during this Convention. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoons, in Room 
21, Convention Hall, Raw Products 
Conferences were held, and these are 
reported on pages 54-60. On Monday 
afternoon, in Room 20, the Fishery 
Products Conference was held. De- 
tails of this session start on page 60. 
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Raw Products Conferences 


Canners Hear Experts Discuss Crop Production, Disease Control 
and Other Technical Subjects During Two-Day Meeting 


Two Raw Products Conferences were 
held during the Convention, the first on 
Monday afternoon, January 19. This 
session started off with an address by 
Dr. T. C. Allen, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Economic Entomology at 
the University of Wisconsin, on “In- 
secticides—Their Uses, Limitations 
and Residue Hazards.” His paper is 
reproduced in full below. 


This discussion was followed by a 
later presentation by Dr. A. C. Foster 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Beltsville, Md., on the effect of accu- 
mulation of insecticides on the soil and 
their deleterious effect on plants grow- 
ing in the soil. His presentation was 
effective in that it pointed out the 
necessity for the application of in- 
secticides according to recommenda- 
tions so as to avoid excess accumu- 
lation in the soil. 


Dr. B. G. Chitwood of the Division 
of Nematology, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, led the discussion on the con- 
trol of nemodes in the soil by fumi- 
gation. His paper is reproduced in 
full below. 


Panel Discussion 


A panel discussion followed on the 
control of canning crops insects. The 
discussion leader on the control of 
European corn borer was J. W. Apple 
of the Illinois Experiment Station, 
who reported on work being conducted 
there on the control of the European 
corn borer by the use of insecticides 
applied with ground machines and by 
air power. Dr. L. P. Ditman, of the 
Maryland Experiment Station; Dr. 
B. B. Pepper of the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station; and Dr. T. C. Allen 
of the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
also discussed their experiments and 
recommendations made in their re- 
spective areas on the control of this 
insect. 


W. H. White, in charge of vegetable 
crop insect control of the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology, was discussion leader 
on the control of pea insects. Mr. 
White discussed the experimental 
work of the Bureau on the control of 
the pea aphis, and was ably assisted 
by Drs. Allen, Pepper, and Ditman. 


Dr. T. A. Brindley, of the Bureau 
of Entomology and the Idaho Experi- 
ment Station, discussed in detail the 
experimental work that has been done 
on the control of the pea weevil, and 
presented in full the recommendations 
on the control of this insect 


The control of bean insects was gone 
into thoroughly by Dr. L. P. Ditman 
of the Maryland Experiment Station; 
L. W. Brannon of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Virginia Truck Experi- 
ment Station; and Dr. Pepper. Dr. 
Ditman went into some detail on his 
new aerosol method for the control of 
bean beetles. The control of tomato 
insects was discussed by Dr. Pepper. 
Numerous questions were raised from 
the floor on the control of the various 
insects during the discussion panel, 
and many comments were made on the 
effectiveness of some of the control 
methods. 


The Tuesday Conference 


The Tuesday afternoon Conference 
was devoted to papers and discussions 
on the use of machinery and equip- 
ment in the mechanization of produc- 
tion and harvesting of canning crops, 
especially from the standpoint of cut- 
ting down field costs. 


J. F. MeGovern, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee and first vice- 
president-elect of N.C.A., gave an ad- 
dress on the agricultural labor situ- 
ation. 


A. W. Turner, Assistant Chief, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, presented a 
paper on “The Status of Agricultural 
Engineering Research.” Mr. Turner's 
presentation is published in full below. 


These addresses were followed by a 
discussion panel on equipment and 
ideas for development of new types 
of equipment in the various fields of 
production and harvesting of canning 
crops. Sweet corn harvesters were 
discussed by D. R. Montgomery of the 
Fairmont Canning Co., who is Chair- 
man of the Technical Committee, 
which has done excellent work on en- 
couraging the development of these 
machines for 1948. Mr. Montgomery’s 
talk was followed by discussions from 


the floor on the use of this type of 
equipment. 


Spraying and dusting equipment 
was discussed in some detail by O. K. 
Heddon of the Agricultural Engineer 
ing Laboratory of USDA at Toledo, 
Ohio, by G. B. Burkhardt and Dr. 
Ditman. 


These discussions were followed by 
numerous comments from the floor by 
men in the industry who had used 
various types of ground machines, and 
also discussion from the floor of air- 
plane application of insecticides. Mr. 
Burkhardt presented somewhat in de- 
tail, by the use of lantern slides, the 
new aerosol equipment developed at 
the Maryland Experiment Station for 
the control of pea aphis. The devel- 
opment of this same type of equipment 
for the control of European corn 
a is contemplated for 1948, he 
sai 


Equipment and Techniques 


The use of various types of equip- 
ment and techniques for the applica- 
tion of fertilizer was discussed in some 
detail by C. H. Nissley of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, Ben Coun- 
ter, Fort Lupton Canning Co., and 
J. B. Barnard of the Minnesota Valley 
Canning Co, There was also exten- 
sive comment from the floor on the use 
of various types of equipment for the 
placement of fertilizer on peas, corn, 
beans and tomatoes. The development 
of cutter-loaders for peas was dis- 
cussed in some detail, and the experi- 
ences of men in the industry who had 
used the Porter cutter-loader were 
given, as well as experiences on home- 
made equipment for this purpose. 
There was considerable interest in the 
development of equipment for the 
mechanization of production and har- 
vesting, and the discussions were stim- 
ulating in that new ideas and sugges- 
tions were given, which should be of 
value to the men working in this field. 


Raw Products Dinner Meeting and Conference 


A dinner meeting and conference 
was held Monday evening of the Con- 
vention for members of the canning 
industry actively engaged in working 
with farmers, to discuss possible meth- 
ods of improving canner-grower rela- 
tions. Various ideas and technics 
which might possibly be adapted and 
used by canners in various parts of 
the country were discussed in some 
detail. This meeting was for the pur- 
pose of exploring possibilities of ap- 
proaching this problem, and no re- 
ports were prepared or will be issued. 
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INSECTICIDES—THEIR USES, LIMITATIONS AND RESIDUAL 
HAZARDS 


By T. C. Allen, Department 
of Economic Entomology, 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


Since the start of World War II, 
chemical means for destroying insect 
pests have advanced almost beyond 
our imagination. Although the use of 
insecticides has long been an im- 
portant approach to problems of in- 
sect control, few materials in the past 
have had the high insecticidal value 
of some materials now in common use. 
Furthermore, they have not been so 
readily available, 


Promising as some of these new 
products are, the entomologist has 
usually been inclined to act cau- 
tiously in predicting the outcome of 
their future usefulness. Considera- 
tion must be given to the possible 
development of hazards that might 
accompany the application of incom- 
pletely tested materials. It is im- 
portant to know the effects of such 
products on plants and animal life 
and its associated problems, as well 
as to have a convincing knowledge of 
their insecticidal value. Consequently 
old and long established insect control 
practices such as mechanical, cultural, 
and biological means for reducing in- 
sect infestations should not be for- 
gotten. 


Prewar Insecticides 


Prewar insecticides were con- 
veniently divided into two groups. 
First, those that acted as stomach 

isons, and second, those that killed 

contact. Stomach poison insecti- 
cides were applied to surfaces upon 
which the insects fed, and insects with 
chewing mouth parts were poisoned 
when they fed upon trea areas. 
The stomach poisons had little effect 
on insects with piercing and sucking 
mouth parts, 


Contact insecticides were designed 
to kill insects that feed by —— up 
liquid foods. Thus the meth of 
killing this type of insect depended 
on application of the insecticide to the 
insect body. ft bodied pests such 
as aphids were commonly controlled 
by contact insecticides. 


Most of the newly develo syn- 
thetic compounds possess both stom- 
ach poison and contact poison effects. 
Therefore, they are not only more 
highly effective but have a much 
wider range of usefulness, They are 
toxic to a large number of insects 
and are quite stable; hence knw J re- 
main effective for long periods of 
time. Some of these new materials 
have no objectionable odor and cause 
no irritation in handling, but they 
vary in toxicity to plants and to man. 
However, they still lack certain es- 
sential characteristics of a highly de- 
sirable insecticide, 


Essentials of an ideal insecticide— 
Materials for successful use in con- 
trolling insects must have, in the 
main, several important essential 
properties. It is important that in- 
secticides be highly toxic to pests, they 
should not be harmful to plants or 
higher animals, and they should pos- 
sess stability. In addition to the 
above qualities, an insecticide should 
also be cheap, readily available in 
large quantities, and if possible, have 
no objectionable odor or irritation. 
Few, if any, of the materials available 
to date have entirely met all these 
requirements, 


Insecticides derived from plante 
Insecticides derived from plants, such 
as nicotine, pyrethrum, rotenone-bear- 
ing materials and others have been 
an important source of insecticides. 
These products tend to deteriorate 
uite rapidly and consequently leave 
little or no poisonous residues. The 
fact that applications of plant in- 
secticides can be made to crops prior 
to harvest with little fear of contami- 
nating plant tissue with isonous 
residues has made these products very 
important insect toxicants. Some of 
them are considered among the least 
toxic to man. 


On the other hand, plant insecticides 
are rather specific in their toxicity to 
insects and they are often toxic to 
only a limited number of species. In 
general, they are known to be less 
effective than the newer synthetic in- 
secticides. For many uses they, as 
well as such materials as the arseni- 
cals, have met considerable competi- 
tion from the insecticides now being 
made available. 


Highly Effective Chemicals 


There are a number of highly effec- 
tive chemicals of this nature in the 
making. Many of them appear quite 
adaptable for immediate use and the 
n for an intelligent understanding 
of them by the grower or producer is 
at hand. Some general remarks rela- 
tive to the more promising new in- 
secticidal materials may be helpful. 

Some promising new synthetic in- 
secticides—DDT and its related com- 
pounds were probably the first 
important new insecticidal compounds 
that appeared during the war period. 
Considerable work by entomologists 
and others was devoted to DDT and 
at the present time analogues such 
as DDD and methoxy-DDT are avail- 
able. We are all quite familiar with 
the merits of DDT as an insecticide 
and we are learning much about its 
possible limitations on plants and 
animals, As in the case of all the 
synthetic chemicals to be mentioned, 
we find DDT more toxic to one kind 
or group of pests than to others. 


referred to as „ has recently re- 
ceived attention by various workers. 
This chemical has preven quite out- 
standing in its toxic action to man 
pests. At present, however, — 
criticism is being directed to its objec- 
tionable odor. 

Chlordan, a recently developed com- 
pound, first known as 1068, and chlori- 
nated camphene are now being 
available. These materials appear to 
possess toxicity to many insect groups. 

The latest compounds now being 
made available for widespread in- 
secticidal testing are the phosphate 
compounds. These chemicals have 
high insecticidal potentialities and 
were brought to light through Euro- 
pean development. They were ap- 
parently developed for purposes other 
than insecticides (mainly oil condi- 
tioners) and they are available and 
refe to as Parathion. Early 
trials with these products have dis- 
closed that they are particularly toxic 
to mites and aphids. 


Usefulness of Insecticides 


Insofar as the agriculturist is con- 
cerned, there are not many properties 
of insecticides that limit their even- 
tual usefulness. Other than being 
toxic to pests, it is important that the 
insecticide be harmless to the plants. 
Application of some chemicals to 
plants in sufficient concentration may 
cause not only decreases in yields, but 
detrimental effects on the texture and 
1 the crop. Such damage 
may expressed in various wa 
A sudden wilting or browning of tis- 
sue may occur or a slow accumulating 
damage may develop. The latter may 
be expressed by plant discoloration, 
dwarfing or various deformative ef- 
fects. bably the chronic effects 
are the most serious since they are 
often difficult to distinguish, and as 
plants vary in susceptib 1 to chemi- 
cals, we should be aware of such pos- 
sibilities. 

An insecticide should also be harm- 
less to man and animals, The 
sible poisonous hazards of insecticides 
are now being thoroughly studied. 
No doubt this hazard has been ac- 
centuated by the residual r 
so characteristic of some of the new 
insecticides. A lasting deposit of toxic 
residues on surfaces has contributed 
greatly to the value of new insecti- 
cides. At the same time this advan- 
tage has created a more difficult prob- 
lem in possible food contamination. 

How serious is the problem of poi- 
sonous residues? Much depends upon 

degree of toxicity of the chemical. 
It is true that an animal can obtain 
toxic dosa of some insecticidal ma- 
terials if direct applications are made 
to the —7 An animal, by feeding 
on contaminated plant 5 ucts, can 
accumulate some of the chemical 
within the body. Traces of the chemi- 
cal may also appear in the milk of 
animals fed on contaminated feed. 


Information Letter 


In the case of plants, it has recently 
been reported that characteristic odors 
of certain insecticidal materials can 
be detected in plants grown in trea 
soil or in aerial parts of the plants 
treated with certain compounds. 

The importance of these disclosures 
are startling and may be rather 
significant. On the other hand, we 
have coped with the residue problem 
since the early days of the arsenicals. 
Government —— agencies have 
functioned proficiently in establishing 

rotective tolerances. Looking to the 
uture this all means that we are still 
in need of the continued services of 
trained workers for the proper evalua- 


tion of insecticidal materials. You of 
the canning industry can gayest a 
helping hand from the fields of 
entomology. 


— non benefits to plants which ma 
v 


he present, little con- 
sideration has been given to the 

sible beneficial effects of insecticides 
on plants, Certainly if an insecticide 
can initiate some activity in a plant 
that will improve its quality as well as 
destroy its pests, such possibilities 
should be given serious consideration. 


SOIL FUMIGATION TODAY 


By B. G. Chitwood, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture 


Chemicals have been used for the 
fumigation of nematode infested soils 
for many years but little of practical 
value was accomplished prior to the 
development of chloropicrin, then 
dichloropropene mixture and ethylene 
dibromide. Doubtless still other 
chemicals will be developed. 


The economic purpose of soil fumi- 
gation is to provide the wer with 
a net profit. Control of soil borne 

lant parasites will often do this. 

he utopian soil fumigant would be 
equally effective as a nematocide, bac- 
tarieide, herbicide, fungicide, insecti- 
cide, extremely inexpensive and harm- 
less to growing plants. No such 
roduct is known, and we doubt that 
t will be developed. 


Soil fumigants are not designed for 
the disinfection of growing plants; 
special therapeutic treatments must 
be used for this purpose. We must 
learn the nature and type of the 
organism, whether or not the grower’s 
disease problems are soil borne, and 
finally the value of the crop. Recom- 
mendations must be made in the light 
of these facts. 


Chloropicrin has found little favor 
in the fumigation of field crop soils 
but in the fumigation of greenhouses 
seed beds and potting soil, its all 
around efficacy as a fungicide, weed 
killer and nematocide has given it a 
firm position in the agricultural field. 
Dichloropropene mixtures and ethyl- 
ene dibromide both appear superior to 
chloropicrin as nematocides but some- 
what inferior as fungicides and weed 
killers. Low costs of these two 
products place them well within the 
reach of vegetable growers and today 
tens of thousands of acres of pine- 
apple, sugar beet and lima bean soils 
are being treated as a strictly profit 
making enterprise. The tobacco and 
cotton farmers are now becoming in- 
terested in soil fumigation. It is true 
that there have been occasional fail- 


ures, but on the whole such treatments 
have increased yields to an extent that 
growers have made a satisfactory 
profit on the soil fumigation dollar. 


We feel the day is not too distant 
when soil fumigation will be as regular 
a 1 — as spraying or dusting. 
Soil fumigation is still a skilled tra 
The nature of disease agent, tempera- 
ture, moisture and soil texture must 
be given consideration. The time of 
year and field conditions necessary 
must be worked out in each area. The 
value of each crop and the benefits 
from soil fumigation must be balanced. 
Row or hill fumigation may be the 
economic answer for many field crops 
such as cotton and melons. This pee- 
mits the establishment of a healthy 
ay before nematode attack. When 

t is done, the battle is half won. 

The mere presence of nematodes, 
even marked galling at harvest, is not 
in itself evidence of nema crop 
reduction, Extreme cases of reduc- 
tion in yields caused by nematodes are 
usually associated with mass invasion 
of roots, often when the plant is still 
in the seedlin hese larvae 
kill many of the roots but not neces- 
sarily the entire plant. As a resul 
an undersized plant may be produ 
and likewise a reduction in yield. By 


Active ingredient Trade Name 


Chloropierin Larvacide 
Dichloropropene DD 

Dowfume N 
Ethylene dibromide Iscobrome D 
(10% by volume) 

Dowfume W 10 

Soilfume 80-20 
(20% by volume) Soilfume 60-40 


(20% by weight) Bromofume 20 
(40% by weight) Dowfume W 40 
Bromofume 40 


harvest time there may not be evidence 
of nematode existence, and for this 
reason losses due to nematodes may 
easily be overlooked. 


Field Fumigations 


Field fumigations cannot be ex- 
ed to succeed if the gases are im- 
properly applied or weather conditions 
are unsatisfactory. In some instances, 
it may be necessary to use a double 
treatment, ae over the soil be- 
tween treatments in order to eliminate 
the effect of surface escapement. The 
length of time a given chemical will 
remain in the soil is highly varied. 
No one can atically state injury 
will be avoided by delaying planti 
a certain number of days. This is 
still a matter of judgment which must 
be on experience under similar 
conditions, 

Little benefit will be attained if in- 
ected plants are placed in treated soil. 
We can justify extreme cleanliness 
in the tomato and tobacco seed bed, 
for it is here that the plant can sustain 
its atest injury and no amount of 
field control is a substitute for clean 
plants. 

Dose rates of the three leading soil 
fumigants, chloropicrin, dichloropro- 
pene mixtures and ethylene dibromide 
mixtures (10 percent by volume of 
active — ent), are variously 
recommen according to locality 
and or In general the amounts 
applied have been 200 to 500 pounds 

r acre. A point of diminishing re- 
urns is generally reached. Treat- 
ments 75 to 90 percent effective may 

more economically sound than 
treatments 99 reent effective in 
nematode control. Selection of dose 
rates must be made by the farmer with 
the advice of his local experiment 
station. 

The following companies market 
soil fumigants and are in a position 
to apply the chemicals with their own 
equipment or to recommend local agri- 
cultural service companies which will 
apply the products on an acreage 

8: 


Company 
Innis Speiden & Company 
117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. v. 


Shell Chemical Company 
100 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 
d 


an 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. v. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan 
Innis Speiden & Company 

117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. v. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 

406 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. v. 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 

406 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. v. 
Eston Chemicals Ine. 

$100 East 26th St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland Mich. 


Eston Chemicals Inc. 
3100 East 26th St., Los Angeles 23, Calif, 
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THE STATUS OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


By Arthur W. Turner, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering 


This opportunity of talking to the 
National nners Association about 
the application of engineering in the 
field production of the products you 

rocess is one that I deeply appreciate. 

ngineering in agriculture is some- 
thing in which we have mutual inter- 
ests. 

In our approach to this subject my 
one concern is that we use the same 
language so that we understand each 
other. I am reminded of a situation 
that occurred during the height of the 
Pacific war. The story is told that a 
seriously wounded American soldier 
was hurried to Australia for hospital- 
ization following one of the island in- 
vasions. Badly wounded, he was un- 
conscious during the flight to the big 
British dominion down under. Shortly 
after hospitalization he came out from 
the coma and realized where he was. 
As he opened his eyes a questioning 
expression e his face, and in a 
frightened voice he inquired of the 
pretty nurse, “Did they bring me here 
to die?” Frempny and very proper) 
in her best British manner, s replied, 
“Not to die, but yesterdie.” 

I am sure, however, that we will not 
have that difficulty of understanding, 
especially if I am reasonable about the 
segment of the subject I am to dis- 
cuss. Engineering in agriculture is 
an extremely broad subject. Dr. W. V 
Lambert, administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture, has 
stated that 85 percent of all agricul- 
tural research has engineering impli- 
cations. That alone indicates some 
idea of its importance. 

Engineering has done much for the 
factory side of the food-canning in- 
dustry just as it has for all manufac- 
turing, transportation, communica- 
tions, and construction. It can do just 
as much in field operations on the crops 
that the canning industry processes. 


Phases of Agricultural Engineering 

Let me mention here briefly various 
phases or activities in agricultural en- 
gineering: Among these are: 

(1) Development and application 
of farm power and machinery, a phase 
that is probably of most interest to 
this group. 

(2) Farm buildings and rural hous- 
ing, including structures for storage 
and conditioning of grains and fresh 
commodities, both on the farm and 
during transportation and marketing, 
animal shelters that contribute to 
more efficient production, and farm 
houses for ter comfort and con- 


venience in farm living and operation. 
(3) Farm electrification, including 

the application of electric energy as 

heat, light, radiation, and power. 


(4) Mechanical I of farm 
commodities, including methods of en- 
gineering in rural farm industries, and 


(5) Soil and water conservation, in- 
cluding erosion control, drainage, and 
irrigation, in order to increase produc- 
tion and protect our basic resource. 


Place of Engineering 


Now, in order to visualize the place 
of en — with res to indi- 
vidual crops, let's consider field corn 
and fruits and list the en- 
gineering operations: 


First, field corn: Seed grading and 
treatment; rr pre- 
cision planting; fertilization or plant- 
food placement; weed control that may 
be mechanical, flame, chemical, or com- 
binations of these three and mulch- 
cultural practices; insect pest and 

lant disease control; green corn 

arvesting and storage for silage, in- 
cluding both chopping and handling 
equipment and silos; harvesting 
mature corn, conditioning it for stor- 
age cribs or structures for storage; 
8 elling, shredding, grinding, and feed 
mixing; stor: of corn prepared for 
feeding facilities; and transportation 
equipment. 


And now fruits: Preparation of the 
nursery seedbed, planting the seed or 
cuttings, growing the seedlings, sup- 
plemental irrigation, cultivation, dig- 
ging of nursery stock; preparation of 
planting sites, transplanting to the 
orchard, orchard cultivation; placi 
of the fertilizer or plant food; | 
— and plant disease control; pick- 
ng, grading, 7 drying, and 
refrigeration of the fruit; handling 
and packaging, refrigeration in tran- 
one facilities for marketing the 
ruit. 


Similarly, there are engineering 
operations, I am sure, in connection 
with sweet corn, peas, beans, and all 
other fruits and vegetables produced 
for canning or for fresh or frozen 
markets. n industry of 1,850,250 
acres of specialty field crops in 1947 
also must have many problems de- 
manding mechanization research. The 
breaking down of that over-all acreage 
figure shows the acreage of various 
processed commodities to be 73,990 in 
asparagus, 101,860 in snap beans, 
10,900 in beets, 9,430 in cabbage for 
sauerkraut, 485,390 in sweet corn, 
125,570 in cucumbers, 427,660 in peas, 
24,090 in spinach, and 499,170 in toma- 
toes. The acreage in each of these 
commodities seems sufficient to war- 
rant expanded cooperative research 
on the agricultural engineering phases. 


The objectives of engineering . 
plications and research may 
summed up as (1) precision planting 
of high-quality and seed stock, 
(2) full product recovery through 
efficient harvesting, and (3) qual 


control through proper methods of 
production, storage, and handling. 

In working toward these objectives, 
the agricultural engineer is a —4 
figure. In the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for example, agricultural en- 
gineers cooperate on many types of 
research with these goals in mind. 
Agricultural engineers work with the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine; the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry; the 
Divisions of Fruits and Vegetables 
Soils and Irrigation, Cereal Crops and 
Diseases, Forage Crops and Diseases 
and Nematology in our own Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering; the Divisions of 

and Household Equipment in 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics; the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service; the Bureau of Animal 
Industry; and the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry. 

The cooperative efforts of agricul- 
tural engineers extend to all the State 
agricultural experiment stations. This 
is necessary and logical in order to 
have available a wide range with re- 
spect to soil, climate, and pest condi- 
tions on all commodities. Furthermore, 
available in this research as consult- 
ants and in some instances as actual 
cooperators are the members of the 
State engineering experiment stations. 
It is through this well coordinated na- 
tion-wide organization of facilities and 
882 that it is possible to include 
n the research on agricultural projects 
specialists in any subject matter or 
science that may be involved. 


Twe Types of Research 


Agricultural research, both State 
and Federal, is largely public service 
research. Public service research is 
directed first of all toward solution of 
basic or fundamental problems. The 

roblems of basic research in engineer- 
ng are those that are common to a 
group of producers or groups of manu- 
acturers. It is the job of public 
service research to develop the basic 
data. Once this is available, producers 


and industry apply it through indi- 
dual p or industrial develop- 
ments. 


Public service engineering research 
of the fundamental type is well 
illustrated in the fertilizer placement 
project of our Division of Farm Ma- 
chinery. As I see it, this project is 
very much “on the beam” as a respon- 
sibility of a public service agency. 
Agricultural engineers on this work 
have the active cooperation of other 
scientists in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering, the State experiment sta- 
tions, and representatives of the 
— and farm equipment indus- 
tries. 

The objective of the fertilizer place- 
ment research is to determine by 
experimentation the best location or 
area to place each type of fertilizer 
or plant food with respect to seed, 
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seedpiece, or transplant. This place- 
ment may vary because of such factors 
as composition of fertilizer, type and 
condition of the soil, kind of crop, root 
characteristics, climate, soil moisture 
conditions, and similar factors. De- 
terminations of the most advantageous 
locations for fertilizer placement can 
be made only through the cooperative 
efforts of specialists in a number of 
sciences—engineering, soils, plants, 
and fertilizer chemistry. Alone, no 
one group could develop final and con- 
clusive answers. It is this type of 
work that is generally accepted as the 
responsibility of the public service 
research agencies. 


Some States carry on — — 
studies with producers and with indus- 
try. In the main, however, when the 
proper zone for fertilizer placement 
as been determined for each com- 
modity, the physical application of 
these fundamental findings in the de- 
sign of equipment for placing the 
fertilizer is the task of equipment 
manufacturers. 


Other Phases of Industry Cooperation 


Another phase of our cooperative 
relations with industry is to assist in 
expediting application of the research 
results so that they may be of aid to 
1 a at the earliest possible time. 

o this end, our Divisions of Agricul- 
tural Engineering have sponsored and 
encouraged conferences between re- 
search engineers and scientists and in- 
dustry and between groups in industry 
where there are problems of common 
interest. 


A conference held last fall in Toledo 
at our Insect Pest and Plant Disease 
Control Machinery Laboratory will 
illustrate my point. It included rep- 
resentatives of the Agricultural Insec- 
ticide and Fungicide Association, the 
Farm Equipment Institute, Federal 
and State agricultural engineers and 
entomologists. The common interest 
of these groups is to place in the hands 
of the producers the most effective pos- 
sible tools and materials for control- 
ling the pests and diseases that 
annually take a tremendous toll of 
farm crops. The chemists and chemi- 
cal manufacturers realize that the effi- 
cient use of their products depends on 
proper application, either by hand, 
ground, or airborne equipment. The 
manufacturers of application equip- 
ment cannot design and manufacture 
efficient machines without knowing the 
chemical characteristics of materials 
now in use and under development. 
The close association of the four 
groups mentioned, through the forma- 
tion of a liaison committee, should go 
far in assuring the farmer who buys 
a pesticide applicator and the recom- 
mended chemicals that they will ac- 
complish the job intended. 


Applications of engineering in crop 
production, harvesting and processing 
are tending to eliminate weather haz- 
ards, Controlled mechanical planting 
uses of new methods of — control 


through flame and chemicals, and de- 
velopment of drying or conditioning 
facilities are giving the nroducer the 
means for planning his season’s opera- 
tions with greater skill than ever be- 
fore. The day of sun drying of 
forages and other commodities with 
consequent heavy losses in nutritive 
elements — bleaching and other 
weathering action is now giving way 
to mechanical conditioning—dehydrat- 
ing in some cases, refrigeration in 
others. — 4 — of these new tech- 
niques will result in improving the 
quality of products marketed. 


Some Agricultural Engineering Problems 


At this time there are many import- 

ant questions under consideration in 

icultural engineering research. 
ere are just a few of them: 


1. What new equipment and changes 
in method are needed in harvesting 
and curing hay? Dairy nutrition spe- 
cialists say enough protein is now lost 
in handling hay to feed 7,500,000 dairy 
cows for six months, That indicates 
rather emphatically that methods now 
used in harvesting this valuable cro 
are awkward, inefficient, and anti- 
quated. The development of new hay- 
ing machines and procedures is largely 
an engineering problem. 


2. What crop conditioning require- 
ments and facilities does the producer 
need so he can hold and market his 
commodities in top quality condition 
at his own convenience rather than to 
sell them on a flooded market at har- 
vest time? This question opens up a 
whole field of engineering research 
that is relatively unexplored. 


3. How valuable is the labor that is 
performed about the farm buildings in 
caring for livestock and crops? In 
dairying, for example, and in produc- 
ing poultry and eggs, up to 80 percent 
of the labor time is spent in the build- 
ings. The time required to care for 
one cow ranges from 100 to 165 hours 
a year with an average of 140 hou 
while a flock of 124 laying hens an 

ullets will require approximately 200 

ours. Compared with crop produc- 
tion these requirements are extremely 
high. What is required in new ma- 
chinery or equipment and arrange- 
ment of buildings and work procedures 
to reduce the labor needed? 


4. Can tobacco, cotton, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, and in fact all ve 
table crops, be mechanized for quantity 
production and quality control? On 
many of these products the surface of 
the research that needs to be done has 
barely been scratched. 


5. How much does the producer pay 
for inefficiency in farm processing 
lants and small industries handling 
arm products, and what can engineer- 
ing do to reduce costs? Output per 
worker varies as much as 25 percent in 
creameries within boundaries of a 
county, 800 percent in milk marketing, 
and 65 percent in poultry processing 
plants. 


6. What types re ion 
equipment for farm use will be re- 
quired in the future? Insofar as farm 
applications are concerned, refrigera- 
tion is just in its == 4 The possi- 
bilities of freezing fr milk on the 
farm are, for example, just becoming 
known. in the not- istant future, 
also poultry may be fresh-dressed, 
frozen, and sold directly from farms. 
With further research in farm refrig- 
eration, the marketing of many per- 
ishable farm products might easily be 
revolutionized. Equipment to handle 
such demands has not yet been de- 
signed 


. 


7. Can the potentiometer be used to 
supplant the seed germination test as 
a means for determining seed viability 
and growth characteristics? Some 
experiments have shown rather star- 
tling results and indicate this instru- 
ment may have untold value to the 
plant breeder. 


8. Does anyone know or can any of 
us even imagine the potentials from 
use of a bactericidal, erythemal, and 
infrared ene in agriculture! In 
this field of electric radiation prelimi- 
nary explorations have already indi- 
cated a tremendous field for research 
of especial immediate interest on the 
2 ilities of supersonic eneray and 
ts effects on plant, bacterial, insect, 
and animal life. 


Agricultural Engineering Research Locations 


You may be interested now in what 
agricultural engineers in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are doing and 
where. 


The Farm Machinery Division is 
organized according to the followin 
pattern: The commodity group, whic 
we call “vertical,” makes studies lead- 
ing to the development of specialized 
crop production and harvesting ma- 
chinery for peanuts, tung nuts, sweet 
potatoes, sugarcane, sugar beets, and 
cotton. 


The horizontal phase is according to 
operations—pest and plant disease 
control machinery, fertilizer place- 
ment, tillage machine investiga- 
tions, and weed control machinery. 
These obviously cut across all crops. 


The Fertilizer Placement Labora- 
tory located at the Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Maryland, 
currently has application studies 
under way in 12 States. Incidentally 
this project has develo to date en- 
lightening results on 37 crops in 25 
States. The following are some of the 
outstanding yield results of field ex- 
periments on cannery crops: 

Pea production ranged from 935 
pounds per acre to 2,877 pounds. 

Cannery carrot yields varied with 
different fertilizer placement practices 
from 34.14 tons per acre in Washing- 


ton with common practice to 41.39 tons 
per acre with the best band placement 
(5 inches below the seed). 


Bush beans at the same station 
ranged from 1.54 ton per acre to 5.50 
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tons acre with the best 1 
(1 inch ¢ to side and 3 inches below.) 

Cabbage in New York varied from 
12.78 tons per acre with fertilizer 
drilled in to 14.13 with fertilizer placed 
on the plow sole. 


Spinach yields ranged from 2,670 
unds per acre with fertilizer with 
the seed to 8,126 pounds per acre with 
_ placement (4 inches below 


Tomatoes yielded 9.126 tons per acre 
with no fertilizer, while with % plow 
sole and % in two bands, 2% inches 
on each side, and 4 inches deep the 
yield was 14.85 tons per acre. 


Fertilizer Placement 


An examnle of fertilizer placement 
research and results is shown in the 
following table on “Dill” cucumbers, 
Puyallup, Washington. Fertilizer 10- 
20-20 at 400 pounds per acre. 


Position of band in relation bor over 
to soil and plant nere check 
Tone Tons 
1 inch under seed ; . 5.50 -1.08 
Check—no ſertills er „ 
10.18 3.56 
2 inches under seed 11.57 4.96 
5 inches under seed.............. 11.58 4.96 
3 inches to sides of, 3 inches below 
3 inches under seed.............. 14.65 8.03 
4 inches under seed 14.87 8.25 
2 inches to side of, 3 inches below 
1 inch to side of, 4 inches below 
16.78 10.16 
1 inch to side of, 3 inches below 
17.71 11.00 
2 inches to side of, 2 inches below 
seed level. . 
1 inch to side of, 2 inches below 
seed level 19.37 12.75 
1 inch to side of, 1 inch below seed 
Difference required for significance 
(5 percent l ) 2.51 


The Insect Pest and Plant Disease 
Control Laboratory at Toledo, Ohio, 
has application studies on corn borer, 
corn ear worm, cotton boll weevil, 
grasshoppers, russock moth, gypsy 
moth, spruce bud worm, and — 
pests as well as plant diseases. Some 
of this latter work has included 
studies on young tomato plants in 
Georgia. Just recently under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, the 

ricultural engineers in cooperation 
with the entomologists have organized 
a new project for the Pacific North- 
west on control of the pea aphid. 


u 8 center for 
studies on the relation of tools and 
uipment to nine typical soils. This 
——— is the only one of its kind 
in the world. We are now beginning a 
national weed control project with the 
plant scientists of the Bureau. The 
commodity mechanization work is lo- 
cated as follows: Sugar beets at Fort 
Collins, Colorado and East Lansing, 
Michigan; sugarcane at Houma, 


Louisiana; peanuts at Auburn, Ala- 
bama and 


Tifton, — 1 sweet 
toes at Clemson, Sou Carolina; 


rish potatoes at Orono, Maine; tung 
nuts at Auburn, Alabama; and cotton 
at Stoneville, Mississippi; Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; Lubbock, exas; 3 
California; Auburn, Alabama; 
Edisto Station, South Carolina. 


The Division of Farm Buildings is 
cooperative research under 
animal shelters on dairy cattle at 
Columbia, Missouri; Madison, Wiscon- 
sin and an, Utah; poultry at the 
Resea nter, Beltsville, Mary- 
land; and swine at Davis, California. 
Grain storages: Corn at Ames, Iowa; 
soybeans at Urbana, Illinois; and 
southern grains at Athens, Georgia. 


Apple stora investigations at 
enatchee, Washin 


burg, Virginia. otatoes at Fort 
Collins, Colorado. Housing studies at 
the Agricultural Research Center, 


. Beltsvi e, Maryland. 


Mechanical Processing activities on 
cotton are centered at the U. S. Cotton 
nang Laborato Stoneville, Mis- 
sissippi; on flax r at Corvallis, 
Oregon; on sansevieria and ramie at 
Boynton and Belle Glade, Florida; and 
on packing plant and locker plant 
phases of Rural Farm Industries at 
Athens, Georgia. 

Farm Electrification investigations 
include the conditioning of forages at 
Blacksburg, Virginia and the Agricul- 
tural Research Center; curing of 
bright-leaf tobacco at Oxford, North 
Carolina and Tifton, Georgia; dairy 
equipment at Storrs, Connecticut, 
electric attractants and traps for in- 
sect pests at La Fayette, Indiana; 
radiant heat for beehives at Madison, 
Wisconsin; uses of high-frequency 
radiation in agriculture and various 
lights, including bactericidal, for poul- 
try and livestock at the Agricultural 
Research Center. 


Accomplishments 


Earlier I indicated that our work 
was cooperative with the State experi- 
ment stations. To list all the projects 
and accomplishments would a 
lengthy procedure. So I will list only 
some of the recent developments to 
which Federal agricultural engineers 
have made important contributions: 

Sugar beets: Planters for plantin 
decorticated seed to a stand; severa 
blockers, including flame and chemical; 
the “finder” and t lifter now com- 
mon on manufactured units; and beet 
elevators and loaders. 

Sweet potatoes: New bed cultiva- 
tors, disk-type transplanter vine re- 
movers, sweet potato digger. 

Insect control: Bait mixers and 
distributors, uniform dust hoppers, 
abrasion testers, uniform nozzle dis- 
tribution mechanism, and airplane 
dusters and sprayers. 

Sugarcane: Residue choppers, work 
on cane planter and cutter-stripper. 


Peanuts: Planters, harvesters, 
driers. 


Tung nuts: Nut gatherers, nut 
hullers. 


Cotton: Precision planters, rotary 
hoe, flame and chemical cultivator 
developments, cotton stripper and 
picker developments, cotton gin and 
storage improvements. 


Apple and pears: Improvements in 
refrigerated storage facilities, ware- 
house and refrigerated (and heated) 
railway cars, motor trucks. 


Electric Energy for Agriculture 


I want to touch 9 — on some of 
the possibilities of applying electric 
energy to agriculture either as heat, 
light, radiation, or power. We are 
inaugurating some exploratory proj- 
ects with high-frequency vibration of 
ultrasonics. It has been reported that 
the viability of seeds can be strength- 
ened by such treatment. Reports 
from Russia on research prior to the 
war indicated material increases in 
vegetable yields from such treatments. 
One of our 2 is in cooperation 
with the Indiana Experiment Station 
to see if insects can be controlled elec- 
trically. Our over-all attack on the 
corn borer is to (1) destroy the winter 
carry-over by shredding stalks and 
clean plowing, (2) to use electric at- 
tractant and traps to kill the moth 
before she lays her — and 3 to 
kill the worms with pesticides. Once 
we determine what light attracts vari- 
ous insects we hope to expand th 
phase of the work. 


Increasing the use of chemical 
icides is taking its toll of pollinat- 
ng bees. Beekeeping appears to be 
an expanding industry. Success in 
this type of undertaking in northern 
areas uires heating and protection 
of the hives against winter tempera- 
tures. We are cooperating with En- 
tomology in exploring possibilities of 
radiant heating of the hives by elec- 
tricity. Other projects are aimed to- 
ward development of farm-size milk 
pasteurizers, poultry house ventilation 
and humidity control, electric chore 
apparatus, tobacco curing facilities, 
and possibly frost control for orchards, 
vineyards, and fields. 


Despite the length of this paper I 
have covered only briefly the engineer- 
ing problems of agriculture. In the 

ution of these problems those of us 
in public service 
active cooperation of groups such as 
yours to enable us to do a better _ 
for taxpayers who pay our sala 
An arrangement the Farm Equipment 
Industry uses to keep in touch with 
our work might also be applicable by 
the National Canners Association. 
The Farm Equipment Institute has an 
advisory committee on research that 
has met with us a number of times to 
become informed on the research facili- 
ties and projects of our Bureau. This 
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committee has developed a list of re- 
search projects for consideration by 
State and Federal agencies. It is also 
sponsoring research-industry confer- 
ences in representative States all 
across the country once or twice each 
year, The committee that started out 
as a loosely organized up from 
different 1 in the Industry 
is now officially the Agricultural Re- 


search Committee of the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute. As such they select 
problems common to the industry as 
a whole or segments of the industry 
and request that we attack those prob- 
lems. Some we do, others we in turn 
suggest to State experiment stations 
that have facilities to do the special 
obs. To date some 20 projects have 
n suggested by the committee. 


Fishery Products Conference 


Fish Canning Problems Are Studied—Addresses and Fish 
Cutting Highlight Annual Convention Activities 


The N. C. A. Fishery Products Con- 
ference at the Convention took place 
the afternoon of Monday, January 
19. A showing of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service film on “Catching and 
Filleting of Fish” preceded the formal 
program. 


Julian MecPhillips, temporarily serv- 
ing as Chairman of the N.C.A. Fishery 
Products Committee, pending the ap- 
pointment of the new Committee by 
the President-elect, presided. 


Congressman Thor C. Tollefson, 
from Washington, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Salt Water Fish and 
Shelifish Problems of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee was the principal speaker. Mr. 
Tollefson’s thought-provoking speech 
pointed out the inequities between the 
treatment accorded agriculture and 
that accorded fisheries by the Govern- 
ment. He raised the question whether 
the industry had not been too in- 
different to this in the past. 


The other speakers were Michel Vu- 
cassovich, Gorton Pew Fisheries Co., 
Ltd., who discussed fish canning on 
the New England Coast, and Dr. John 


L. Kask, formerly in the fisheries sec- 
tion of SCAP, Tokyo, Japan, who dis- 
cussed world fishery exploitation by 
Japan and some of the methods of 
fishing employed by the Japanese in 
their high seas tuna fishery. The af- 
ternoon session concluded with the 
showing of a film on the catching and 
canning of tuna, 


The papers presented at the Con- 
vention by Congressman Tollefson, 
Mr. Vucassovich, and Dr. Kask, are 
presented in full below. 


Other phases of the Convention's 
fisheries activities were the showing 
of fishery motion pictures, including 
two additional tuna films, one on 
Dungeness crab and two on salmon; 
the cutting of new and specialty 
canned fish products which contained 
about 40 samples including four sam- 
ples of Japanese and Russian crab- 
meat and samples of tuna packed on 
the East Coast of the United States, 
in Costa Rica and in Argentina. 


The Fishery Products Committee, 
following the policy it established at 
its meeting last May, met on Saturday, 
January 17. 


FISH CANNING ON THE 


By Michel P. Vucassovich, Chief 
Technologist, Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries „ Lid. 


It was more than 31 years ago—dur- 
ing the first World War —that I had 
the pleasure of joining the people I 
now represent—the Gorton-Pew Fish- 
eries, During these three decades, 
great strides have been made in * 
essing of foods, and I should like to 
take you behind the scenes to tell you 
something of our experiences in de- 
veloping and originating different 
kinds of sea foods. 


NEW ENGLAND COAST 


When I joined Gorton-Pew, the com- 
pany was exclusive producer and dis- 
ributor of Codfish—"No Bones,” sold 
throughout the country in individual 
cartons of % to 5-pound wooden boxes. 
We also were producers of salt mack- 
erel and herring in barrels, tubs and 
pails, and were smokers and packers 
of bloaters, smoked halibut and some 
hard-smoked salmon. As a side line, 
we ran only canning factory in 
Gloucester, where we canned such 
items as fresh herring in 1-pound tall 
cans, clams and clam chowder in No. 1 
picnic cans and some flaked haddock 


and flaked fish in 7-ounce cans, Fin- 
nan Haddie in 10-ounce glass jars also 
was packed. 

At that time also we operated a 
sardine plant in Stockton Springs. 
The cans were made by hand and were 

in w n cases with sawdust 

absorb the oil oozing out of im- 
perfect cans. We had to sell the 
41 for $3.50 to $4 per case, and 

a our overhead down we pac 
No. 10 cans of apples in the fall. I 
will let you guess how much money 
we made at those prices! Our friends 
from Maine are now ting $10 and 
$11 per case for sardines, and they 
are afraid this honeymoon will last 
only another two years. I would sug- 

st they go after forei business. 

e haven’t even scratched the market 
in South America for good sardines. 
Latin Americans are great consumers 
of real quality sardines such as are 
by Amieux and P. 40. In m 

ravels to the west coast of Sout 
America, I have noticed that canned 
sardines from France, Portugal and 
Spain, and that a sardine packed in 
tomato sauce by one of our Western 
packers, are sold by the best ry 
stores. King Oscar brand and some 
other Norwegian brands are sold un- 
der the name of “Sprats.” In goin 
after this foreign business, be carefu 
not to sell Maine sardines under the 
label of sardines. Call them “Sprats 
of Herring in Oil.” When I have com- 
tition from a foreign packer, I fight 

im b ing after his own customers. 
And I think this is the time for you 
to go after this South American busi- 
ness and not wait for Norway to re- 
plenish the market. 


Caviar from Groundfish 


Before I came to Gloucester, I was 
in business for myself producing a 
caviar made of the roe of groundfish. 
I had patented the process and de- 
velo a nice bulk business with 
foreign trade. The raw product was 
obtained from Gloucester, and my 
business had grown to such an extent 
that, rather than advance the price of 
raw material to the fishermen, it was 
advantageous for me to go into part- 
nership with Gorton-Pew. They had 
the facilities for canning the product 
and avoiding any cut-throat prices. 
For a few years this department, 
which was conducted under my super- 
vision, grew to a substantial size. 
When the United States recognized 
the Bolshevik Government, the Rus- 
sians were able to ship this type of 
caviar, made under slave labor, at 
such low prices that it could be sold 
here under our cost of production. 
— we had to discontinue this 
tem. 


About the time that I came to Glou- 
cester, our mid-Western Scandinavian 
customers, who were great users of 
Fiskeboller in Kraft (that is, “Fish 


Cakes in Broth, Norwegian le“), 


— 
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asked us if we would this product 
in Gloucester. Not being acquainted 
with the formula and method of pre- 
paring the product, we engaged a cook 
irect from Norway to show us how it 
should be made. It was then up to 
us to put it in cans commercially. 
This was done, and after we 
our Scandinavian friends, it occur 
to us to make a similar product, suit- 
able to the palate of our New England 
customers and such people who hac 
drifted away from New England and 
still had the taste for fish cakes. We 
went to work in our own Kite 
Laboratory and made a suitable mix. 
But in canning, this turned brown un- 
der sterilization. A chemical labora- 
tory was set up, and we sought the 
reason, We found that the browning 
was caused by the starches of the 
potatoes turning into sugar and cara- 
melizing under high processing tem- 
peratures. We then had to find a 
method of eliminating this condition, 
either by removin 8 from 
the potatoes or adding something to 
the product. It took over two and a 
half years of hard work to determine 
that a certain amount of citric acid 
revented this condition. great 
1 of 1 was given to the size 
and style of can, and we decided to 
adopt the present can (307 x 208). 
This is the product so well known to- 
day as Gorton's Ready-to-Fry Cod 
Fish Cakes. 


Consumer Tests 


In October, 1919, the first consumer 
tests were made on Ready-to-Fry. Six 
different markets: Rochester, N. Y., 
Hartford, Conn., Atlanta, Ga., Scran- 
ton and Wilkes- arre, Pa., and Deca- 
tur, III., were selected. It was 
1 that if we sold 1,000 cases 

y January 1, we would open more 
markets. e sold 25,000 cases! We 
then opened up new markets by 
groups. This was a quality product 
and with effective salesmanship and 
advertising, it went over immediately. 


We were p ing nicely with 
Ready-to-Fry — had built a 33 
factory exclusively for this produet. 
Then we suddenly noticed that the 
product was turning brown under 
processing, even with the addition of 
the citric acid. We immediately 
stopped production. One of our chem- 
ists, now deceased, discovered that the 
condition was caused by sugar forma- 
tion in the potatoes if the potatoes 
were kept at a critical low temperature 
of 36° to 40° F. He also found that 
by keeping the potatoes at a tempera- 
ture of about 70° F. the sugar seemed 
to dissipate itself after a short time. 
Therefore, whenever we received cars 
of potatoes during winter months, a 
few potatoes out of each car were 
tes and if found to contain sugar, 
the entire car was reconditioned. 


We felt that these discoveries, hav- 
ing been made by our own labora- 


tories, belonged to us and hag. were 
never disclosed to the public. During 
World War II, when our Maine potato 
dehydrators encountered the same con- 
dition, we noted with great interest 
that scientists at the University of 
Maine found the same condition and 
recommended the same procedure for 
reconditioning. 


Packaging Salt Mackerel 


For a long time we wanted to im- 
1 the packaging of salt mackerel. 
t was customary to seal this in 
wooden containers. The retailer would 
remove some fish from the container 
and place it on the counter with his 
display of fish. If the mackerel was 
not sold in a short time, it would in- 
e and —— 
s also happened to t 
which reached the retailer line the 
mackerel was kept covered by brine. 
At various times, we were asked to 
make improvements. First, we canned 
mackerel in No. 10 cans and packed it 
in heavy brine and salt. But unless 
the product was kept under proper 
refrigeration at times, gases 
formed in the cans and flavor was 
impaired, giving the product what we 
in trade a “ripe, cheesy taste,” 
not unlike that of anchovies. The 
cans were an improvement over 
wooden containers, but they were not 
foolproof. We worked for some time 
and found a way of canning salt 
mackerel in 1-pound oval cans, with 
salt enough to avoid any pre-soaking 
of the product before using. This is 
known today as “Salt Mackerel 
Fillets,” in 1-pound oval cans. We 
also pack salt codfish in cans, which 
requires no freshening over night. 


At the same time we worked to im- 
prove the sale of kippered herring. It 
wasn’t long before I fell on the secret 
of the right flavor of this product. 

oday we have a product that in 
quality, taste and appearance com- 
pares favorably with, if not superior 
to, the imported kippered herring. 

Another product originated in our 
laboratory is haddock chowder. Until 
we packed this, the only chowder 
known to the public was clam chowder, 
New England and Manhattan style. 
It was obvious that we should sell 
such a 1 we were producers of 
fish, and in packing clam chowder we 
had to purchase the clams. 


While we are on the subject of clam 
chowder, I would like to mention that 
it took a clam-digger from Pine-Point, 
Maine (as I have often heard him ad- 
dress himself, but his closest friends 
call him “Uncle Fred”), to put a clam 
chowder over and make it known from 
Maine to California. This was done 
with a quality product, proper sales- 
manship and 705 advertising. Vou've 
done a good Job, Unele Fred, keep it 
up. 

A few years ago my company went 
into the canning of tuna fish in cotton- 
seed oil, and tonno in pure olive oil, 


Italian Style. We even had a tuna 
fishing boat come from Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, to show the Gloucester ple 
the type of mesh used and the style of 
fave ewe for tuna, Two of our 
local ts were fitted to fish for tuna. 
One of these was a Portuguese boat; 
the other, the “Santa Maria,” run by 
an Italian skipper, Captain Mercurio. 
My — 2 n cooperation with a 
Gloucester firm making nets, had a 
net made for Captain Mercurio, and 
the first day out, leaving at three in 
rnoon, he arrived back the 

next morning at seven with six hun- 
dred fish weighing an average of fifty 
unds each. Both Gloucester-owned 
ts had very good results on tuna. 


We remained tuna packers for three 

rs and would still be in the business 
f we could get the fishermen to go 
after tuna. They would rather fish 
for mackerel, due to the — 
high prices for this fish. The price 
we were then paying for tuna was the 
same price as California was paying 
for their tuna. There is plenty 
tuna off the New England and Cana- 
dian coasts, and the fishermen need 


I would like to say a few words 
about the canning of during war 
times. Invariably, the canner as well 
as the government wants to k more 
food products. In World War I, my 
by our Govern- 


to sell it under the name of gray fish. 
The results were very for us. 
When first canned the product sold 

uite readily, but after remaining in 
the can any length of time, it under- 
went a chemical reaction which made 
the product unfit for human consump- 
tion because of a strong taste of urea. 


I will mention only two products 
canned in this last war. Neither was 
very successful. First, whiting. This 
fish is very delicate and lends itself 
beautifully to freezing. But in can- 
ning, it does not stand up under trans- 
portation and falls to pieces. Second, 
porgy. This fish is so oy that it is 
very suitable to treat, as it has been 
for many generations; namely, put it 
in a kettle and boil out all the oil for 
paints and other industrial uses. Use 
the solids for fertilizer. « 


If more complete work had been 
done in 4 — with the last 
three items mentioned, a lot of time 
energy, material and money would 
have n saved the canners. 


We of Gorton-Pew are guided in 
our work by the use of three labora- 
tories and a staff of food technologists, 
chemists, bacteriologists and biolo- 
gists, all working in the development 
of canning of fish and saving vitamins 
and proteins of the by-products. 
have mentioned in one of my previous 
talks before a group of food tech- 
nologists that the packing houses use 
all but the grunt—we don't even have 
that left, as fish have no grunt! 
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THREE-QUARTERS OF THE WORLD 


By Dr. John Laurence Kask, Food 
and Agriculture Organization 


Four hundred years ago it took Ma- 
gellan more than three years to travel 
around the world. Fifty years ago, 
when most of us here were — born, 
or getting ready to be born, our fastest 
steamers took two months to get over 
Magellan's route. Today the same 
route is covered by modern aircraft 
in just a few days. The great signifi- 
cance of this increase in the rate of 
speed of travel is that our world has 
become — and administra- 
tively quite small. In spite of this 
fact, however, in some ways our fast- 
shrinking world is still quite large. 
Great sections of the earth’s surface 
have been only sketchily explored and 
the conditions, the abundance, and the 
kinds of life of great areas of the 
earth remain almost entirely unknown. 


Nearly three-quarters of our whole 
world is covered by oceans. Only one- 
quarter is land. This land quarter 
of the world is divided into a fluctu- 
— number of countries approxi- 
mating five or six dozen. Each coun- 
try is characterized by having its own 
set of national laws and 128 

arded sovereignties. The oceanic 

ree-quarters of the world con- 
trast has been traditionally “free,” 
that is, there is no well-established set 
of laws that govern man’s conduct 
thereon. The oceans are “free” only 
because they have been considered to 
have no economic value except as a 
medium on which to sail ships. 


World's Valuable Fisheries 


The world’s valuable fisheries have 
traditionally been carried on only in 
that very narrow shallow water area 
which lies off continental areas. Only 
occasional catches were made on the 
high seas, Today still, only a small 

roportion of the total catch is taken 
Sen high seas areas and hence the 
ocean areas still have little economic 
value. Very little is known of fish 
stocks in the oceanic areas either near 
the surface or in greater depths. Very 
little has been done to find out. The 
only country that has really seriously 
tried to find out what fish occur in 
commercial quantities on the high seas 
was Japan. For many years before 
December 7, 1941, Japan led all the 
world in fish production and in the 
exploration and exploitation of new 
oceanic areas, in training men for 
fisheries work and in investigating 
fish and fish products, This was cer- 
tainly true in the amount of effort 
Japan spent in developing her fish- 
eries, if not always in the quality of 
the accomplishment. 


When Charlie Carry, the director of 
the Fishery Products Division of the 
National Canners Association, located 
me in Seattle by long distance tele- 


hone on the afternoon of New Year's 

ve, and asked me to give this talk, 
I asked him what he wanted me to talk 
about. He answered that the Conven- 
tion members might like to hear about 
the prewar Japanese fisheries, their 
fishing methods and oceanographic ex- 
plorations.. 


Japanese fishing vessels were found 
in every ocean of the world. The 
fished on both sides of the Pacific no 
of the Equator, off Australia, in the 
Indian Ocean, off the West Coast of 
South America, off Argentina in the 
South Atlantic, and in the Arctic and 
Antarctic. Most of the Japanese 
fishing vessels, however, were found 
in that quadrant of the Pacific Ocean 
that lies north of the Equator and 
East of the international date line. 
From this area alone, Japan produced 
from three and one-half to five million 
metric tons of fish, or more than half 
of all the fish caught in the Pacific, and 
between one-fifth and one-quarter of 
all the fish caught in the world. 


To produce this staggering amount 
of fishery products required a great 
deal of effort. In 1941, it took 1,500,- 
000 Japanese fishermen, using 283,000 
unpowered vessels, and 72, 22 
vessels to make the catch. Only the 
total catch, however, is impressive, not 
the average catch per man or per ves- 
sel. But it was not fishing effort alone 
that produced the catch. Before 1941, 
Japan led the world in the exploration 
and exploitation of new oceanic areas, 
and in — — with new types 
of fishing vessels fishing gear. I 
would like to tell you a little about 
their explorations and experimentation 
with gear, 


At about the turn of the present 
century, Japan's fisheries were almost 
entirely carried on in hand-propelled 
vessels and with hand gear. Soon after 
1900, an Englishman came to Japan 
with a North Sea trawler. That was 
all that was needed. Soon the Japan- 
ese had built several trawlers just like 
the original and had expanded their 
fishing to all neighboring seas. 


They soon had copied also the otter 
trawl, V.D. trawls, beam trawls, and 
Danish two-boat trawls, and were fish- 
ing in the Yellow Sea, the East and 
South China Seas, in Tonkin Bay, off 
Australia, in the Indian Ocean and, 
of course, in the Okhotsk and Bering 
Seas and many of the West Coast 
members of the National Canners As- 
sociation saw trawlers off the Mexican 
Coast. Among others was the very 
modern 600-ton trawler with refrig- 
erated storage compartments. 


Trawl Fishing 


Some 40 large otter trawlers oper- 
ated out of Japan proper before the 
war, but there were several hundred 
of the two-boat trawlers. These last 
landed nearly three-quarters of the 


trawl-caught fish. The J se, usi 
very — ay had — 2 
this me of fishing to a very fine 


Tuna fishing was carried on in Japan 

ore we even knew that tuna was 
good to eat. The early fishing for 
tuna was done mostly with tuna gill 
nets. Later, fishing with live bait and 
hooks was 2 When tung 
roved a great delicacy and was in 

mand on world markets, the cone 
nese Government subsidized the ig 
fishing companies in the building 
more and more tuna vessels, and they 
were sent farther and farther from 
home to make their catch. 


Tune round Mandated Islands 


Tuna was found in commercial quan- 
tities in many areas of the Pacific 
around the Mandated Islands and as 
far south as the Equator. Substantial 
catches were reported by fishing cap- 
tains from areas near the Equator. 
The fishermen that fished far from 
home, however, like our own tuna 
men, ran into live bait troubles, At 
first, the Japanese devised ingenious 
methods of catching coral fishes for 
live bait, but this was too burdensome 
and time-consuming. Some smart Jap- 
anese thought of uaing a long line, 
with hooks attached, laid near the 
surface of the ocean and held up by 
a series of buoys. This gear looks 
much like halibut long lines, only the 
gangings are much longer, from two 
to five meters in length, and usually 
alternate one long and one short. 
Units of this gear, from two hundred 
to four hundred meters in length, are 
placed in baskets. Many miles of this 
gear is set near the surface of the 
water. 


The hooks are baited with frozen 
sardines, herring, strips of larger 
fish or squid. t times salt fish is 
used and even artificial lures aug- 
ment fresh, frozen or salt fish. Most 
of the Japanese tuna fishing, which 
was carried on far from the Home 
Islands, was accomplished with this 
long line gear. 


The Japanese were among the first 
also to develop the mother or factory 
ship. With these you are all familiar. 
These factory ships could process the 
fish caught by their broods of fishing 
vessels far out at sea. This develop- 
ment made the Japanese independent 
of shore bases. Of these factory ships 
she had several for canning crabs and 
salmon and, of course, their six 20,- 
000-ton whaling factory ships were 
among the —— the most efficient 
and most modern in the world. 
factory ship has recently been used 
successfully in this country too, but 
not nearly as extensively as by Japan. 
Japan lost all her factory ships during 
the war, but she still has the know how 
to build them and to operate them suc- 
cessfully. 


Japan’s prewar leadership in fish- 
eries was achieved and maintained in 


— 
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other ways too. The Japanese went 
to t effort to prepare men for the 
fishing industry. To train expert fish- 
ermen, fishing captains, cannery fore- 
men and plant managers, the Prov- 
inces of Japan supported 32 Provincial 
fishery ls in 24 Provinces, In 
these schools, everything was taught 
from how to row a boat and how to 
fish to meteorology and navigation. 


To train teachers for the fisheries 
schools and executives and technicians 
for the fishing companies, two fisheries 
colleges were provided, and to train 
their top-flight fisheries scientists the 
Japanese Government supported fish- 
eries departments in three of their 
National Imperial Universities. 


The Japanese Provincial and Cen- 
tral Governments also supported and 
operated some 70 research and train- 
ing vessels. Some of these vessels 
were excellently equipped, and a couple 
of the prewar vessels were the finest 
fishery research vessels afloat. The 
bigger boats had experimental cannin 
— 7 processing plants on board, an 
were almost self-supporting, as they 
sold their “experimental” catches on 
the public market. 


Every Province of Japan with fish- 
ing interests operated one or more 
fishery research stations. Of these 
Provincial research stations there were 
112 in Japan. Besides these, the Cen- 
tral or Federal Government operated 
a large Central Fisheries Research 
Station in Tokyo with five strategi- 
cally situated branch stations through- 


out the country. This “Central” sta- 


tion investigated not only the chem- 
istry, physics and biology of fish and 
fishing, Fut also experimented with 
electronic methods of locating fish 
schools, new types of fishing gear and 
sent out daily radio reports to fisher- 
men giving weather reports and the 
location of the warm and cold water 
drifts so that fishermen might be 
guided in their search for fish. 


Japan's Leadership 


Japan’s leadership in fish produc- 
tion and in the exploration of new 
grounds did not just happen. It was 
carefully planned and well executed. 
Most of Japan’s developments in new 
fishing methods, however, were not 
startling or brilliant discoveries. They 
— economically successful in 

apan only because men and labor 
came cheap. The same methods can- 
not necessarily be profitably employed 
in America because the P= on 
men and labor is high. The Japanese 
were forced by economic necessity to 
develop ocean resources. They are 
still desperately dependent on the seas. 


And now, at the end of the greatest 
war of all times, the world finds itself 
short of food, with a constantly in- 
creasing population and its limited 
arable land area becoming increasingly 
impoverished. All lands are beginning 


to look to the ocean areas for additional 
food. Our government and our fishing 
industry, which is represented by you 
gentlemen are — an active, 
though very recent part in exploring 
and harvesting this almost unknown 
and unregulated three-quarters of the 
world. No one knows just what wealth 
lies in these waters but there are indi- 


cations that it is quite considerable. 
Of one thing I am dead sure, if you 
tlemen of the American ng in- 
matey want to find out what the ocean 
ean yield, you can find out, and if you 
want to wisely and profitably harvest 
this yield for mankind you can and 
will do it, and you won't need to follow 
any lead—but will take the lead. 


By Congressman Thor C. Tollefson, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


I have chosen to talk to you about 
the future of Fisheries, 44 
because you are or should be inter- 
ested in that subject, but also because 
it allows the speaker much latitude. 
Being a freshman Congressman, I feel 
the need of latitude. And in that 
connection may I urge you to view my 
remarks in the light of the fact that 
my experience with fisheries is com- 
paratively limited. However, during 

e brief period it has been my privi- 
lege to serve as Chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Salt Water 
Fish and Shellfish problems, I have 
obtained some rather definite impres- 
sions which I should like to pass on to 
you. Some of them have to do with 
stimulating further government inter- 
est in fisheries. You are a part of the 
fisheries industry and what affects the 
whole industry affects you. 


Old and Honorable Industry 


Fisheries is one of the nation’s old- 
est and most honorable industries. 
With a product having an annual value 
in excess of $450,000,000, employin 
more than 200,000 fishermen an 
shoreworkers, none can deny its im- 
portance to our economy. 


ng upon particular point o 
— at the moment, it has been a very 
inde t industry, especially in at- 
titude. The fisherman always 
been a self-reliant individual and this 
self-reliance has easily given rise to 
a conviction that he could make his 
own way, solve his own problems and 
run his own business without help 
from others. Standing on one’s own 
feet is an admirable trait—one which 
we all admire—one which has paid 
dividends in the past and will do so 
again in the future. Ceccasionally, 
however, “Pride cometh before the 
fall,” and there are times when it is 
advisable to adopt courses of action 
which differ from those followed in the 
We live in a complex and chang- 
world; methods and procedures 
which were approved a few years ago 
might be considered obsolete in the 
present. That is true not only of 
purely but of other 
activities as le 


Let us consider, for example, the 
case of the farmer—another independ- 
ent character. Not so long ago he 
plowed his fields, sowed his seed, har- 
vested his crops and sold them to the 
local grain buyer with scarcely any 
outside assistance save the mutual ex- 
change of help among his neighbors 
at harvest time. Today he can pur- 
chase his farm with Federally loaned 
funds, ye his fields with equipment 
financed by Federal money, sow his 
fields with seeds obtained through 
Federal assistance, harvest a crop 
which has been protected by Federal 
crop irisurance, and then sell his prod- 
uct at a price which has been sup- 
ported by his Uncle Sam. A far e 
from the days when your father an 
mine ran a farm. 


All of this has come about because 
we and the Government have felt that 
it was in the national interest to help 
the farmer who was a producer of 
foodstuffs. We may have disagreed, 
of course, upon the extent to which 
Federal aid was granted, but few of us 
would take issue with the principles in- 
volved. Nationally, we have benefited. 
We are convinced the farmer's 
great contribution to the national econ- 
omy and the war effort, that farm pro- 
duction has increased, that there has 
been soil conservation, and that other 
advantages have obtained. 


The farmer of today has not only 
chan and improved his methods of 
farming, but has also most certainly 
chan his attitude and activities in 
other respects, particularly towards 
cutest aid. A word more about him 
ater. 


Fisherman, the Food Producer 


Let’s look at another food producer 
—the fisherman—I include you who 
are here today because in a large 
measure your welfare is tied up with 
that of the man who provides the 
product you can. The fisherman, like 
the farmer, also made a great contri- 
bution to the war effort. Many of his 
vessels were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment at the outset of the war. He 
and his sons, who were experienced 
seamen, gave their services, knowledge 
and skills to the armed forces. He 
knew the waters, winds, currents and 
coastlines of our shores. His informa- 
tion was invaluable to our country. 
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His contribution to our food supply 
was tremendous. He continues to fur- 
nish hundreds of millions of fish pro- 
tein foods for our people, He's a 
continuous and important source of 
food supply. And may I emphasize at 
this point that fisheries is more than 
just a commodity—it is in a true sense 
one of our great national resources— 
as much as our timber, mineral and 
agricultural resources, It should be 
so treated, 


The fisherman’s contribution to our 
national economy has been largely the 
result of his own independent efforts, 
or of the mutually combined efforts of 
his fellows. Very little assistance 
came from his Government—relatively 
and comparatively speaking. By way 
of illustration, the agricultural appro- 

riations for 1948 were $623,673,000. 

otal expenditures for agriculture 
however, must include cancellation o 
treasure notes for losses of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation r 
to a 1 average of $230,000,000. 
Including apportioned parity pay- 
ments, our Government will expend in 
1948 the sum of $853,670,000 or $98.88 
per farmer. This does not include 
endowment or revolving funds. For 
commercial fisheries in 7948 there was 
appropriated $2,064,000, or $21.07 for 
each lar commercial fisherman. 
Where the average farmer produces 
annually 84,500 pounds of food, the 
fisherman produces 47,000 pounds. 
The Federal Government then expends 
annually a little more than $5 per ton 
for agriculture products as against 
about 90 cents per ton for fish prod- 
ucts. 


Lest some of you gain impressions 
to the contrary, may I say here that 
I am not at this time trying to make 
out a case in favor of subsidizing the 
fish industry. What I am attempting 
to do is to point out the need of work- 
ing for proper recognition of the im- 
portance and value of fisheries to our 
national economy and, more particu- 
larly, by our Government itself. This 
you have so far failed to do. 


What Happened during the War? 


Let us consider what happened dur- 
ing the war. As I mentioned a 
moment ago, one of the first things 
that occurred was the taking by the 
Government of a large number of our 
fishing vessels which were needed for 
defense purposes. This conversion to 
national defense needs is not to be 
criticized and I mention it only as one 
incident in a chain of events. As part 
of the war effort, food requirements 
were increased. We were called upon, 
not only to meet domestic needs, but 
also to feed the men of our armed 
forces both at home and abroad; and 
in addition were asked to help feed 
our allies. The world requirements 
for fish protein foods were greater 
than our own domestic fisheries could 


supply. So, th Lend-Lease and 
otherwise, our vernment hel 
build and equip fishing fleets for for- 
eign nations, notably Russia and Ice- 
land, and later Japan and China, 


Outfitted Russian Fishing Vessels 


In our own shipyards we spent ap- 
proximately $23,000,000.00 in con- 
verting and repairing over 20 Russian 
fishing vessels. Included in that num- 
ber were some 18 of the most modern 
and best equipped cannery and refrig- 
erator ships which exist in the world 
today. The tonnage of these ships 
varies from 3,000 tons to 10,000 tons. 
We likewise fitted out and 1 
vessels for other countries. heir 
equipment includes the finest modern 
machinery. In addition to supplying 
the vessels and outfitting them, we 
also gave these foreign countries our 
“know-how” and taught them our 
methods, These are the nations with 
which we must now compete, not only 
in the world market, but even in our 
own domestic market. 


Fisheries products from Canada, 
Newfoundland, Iceland and Japan, to 
whom we furnished fishing equipment 
finer in many instances than our own, 
are now finding their way to our 
stores. Would you say this was fair 
competition, or would it be similar to 
engaging in a baseball game where you 
gave the opposing team your best 
pitcher and catcher? 


But that is only part of the story. It 
omes increasingly apparent that 
we must not only compete for markets, 
but for future sources of supply as 
well, The tuna fisheries are one illus- 
tration. Our tuna industry is located 
mainly in California, but 90 percent of 
the catch comes from south of our 
borders. Tuna are exclusively fishes 
of the high seas—far beyond the three- 
mile limit. Our people are vitally in- 
terested in other than present sources. 
There is every evidence that there are 
vast quantities of tuna in the central 
Pacific. It is known that the Japanese 
caught huge quantities of tuna in the 
area of the Mandated Islands prior to 
the war. There is little question that 
they will be back as soon as sible. 
It is a recognized fact that they had 
at least five ocean-going research ves- 
sels in these islands working on the 
problem of expanding the tuns Ashery 
alone. Prior to 1941 the Japanese 
roduction of tuna in the Mandated 
slands alone was equal to our tuna 
production—which was the second 
most valuable fishery in our nation, 


Russia has previously announced an 
ambitious 5-year plan for the expan- 
sion of their fisheries in the Pacific. 
The Russians expect to increase their 
catch of fish in that area 2% times by 
1950. It is rumored that in addition to 
the vessels which we supplied them 
under Lend-Lease, they are building 
tuna clippers. They are within easy 
reach of the Mandated Islands. 


The question arises—“Who is going 
to exploit the resources of these is- 
lands, and of the central Pacific?” Will 
it be the Japanese, the Russians, or 
the Chinese to whom we have also 
recently furnished a considerable num- 
ber of vessels? Will our own industry 
reap a fair share of the harvest? The 
Japanese and Russians have a distinct 
advantage over our fishermen in that 
their governments recognize the ex- 
pansion of high seas fisheries to be of 
vital importance to their welfare. 
Their ernments actively encourage 
and aid this expansion and develop- 
ment. Before the war Japanese 
Government had as many as 50 ocean- 

ing research vessels, They will 

ave them again. We do not know 
how man e Russian Government 
has outside of those we supplied, but 
we may assume that in connection with 
their = plan they will be well sup- 

lied. I do not know who will reap the 

arvest of the Pacific—I have only 
posed the question. 


There are other questions as well. 
Our fisheries, which produce 4½ bil- 
lion pounds of fish annually, not only 
constitute a very important matter of 
economics, but have certain interna- 
tional aspects which involve matters 
of law and diplomacy. When our fish- 
ing fleet crosses paths with those of 
other nations many international ques- 
tions are bound to arise, The pending 
Japanese Treaty raises some of grave 
concern, What will the United States 
Government agree to with respect to 
the extent and scope of Japanese fish- 
eries? Will we be exclu from some 
of the rich fisheries resources? Will 
we be threatened as we were on one 
previous occasion with invasions of 
our salmon fishery? What will the 
treaty provisions be with to 
production and distribution? 


Concern about World Markets 


American industry is concerned 
about importation of cheap wong | 
roducts—and about world markets. It 
s concerned about whether the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of September, 
1945, with reference to fishery zones 
along our coasts for the protection of 
American fisheries, will be observed in 
treaty ments with any 2 
power. They are concerned with the 
whole subject matter of so-called trade 
barriers. What position will our Na- 
tion take in connection with 
action taken by the Food and icul- 
ture Organization of the nited 
Nations which has announced a tenta- 
tive plan to divide up the world into 
certain fishery zones 


They are gravely disturbed because 
in none of these matters has our State 
Department consulted our own fish- 
eries industry. They are aware that 
in the State Department, where some 
8,000 persons are employed, only a 
handful of relatively subme peo- 
~ have anything to do with fisheries. 

n the other hand, Canada has a Min- 
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ister of Fisheries, so does Norway. 
England has a Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Other Nations ha 
—— the international aspects 
sheries in a high diplomatic level. 


uite apparently somebody has 
failed to do a job which must needs be 
done in order that our American fish- 
eries can, in a ing, competitive 
world, survive, develop and expand. 
Perhaps a lesson can be learned from 
the farmer. He, through united effort 
with his fellows, has done an excellent 
sales job. Have you ever heard of the 
Agriculture Bloc in Congress? It is 
quite an influential factor, I can assure 
you from first-hand experience. When 
appropriations bills or other legisla- 
tion affecting Agriculture come on the 
floor of Congzess, that influence makes 
itself felt. hat * ns when sim- 
ilar bills affecting fisheries appear? 
Only a handful of voices are heard. I 
have personally observed Congressmen 
from districts embracing large fish- 
eries activities exhibit little or no in- 
terest in fisheries legislation, and in 
some instances actually vote against it. 
Not because they were really opposed 


to it, but simply because they were not 
informed—somebody didn’t do a job— 
your job. 


May I t again at this point—I 
am not 4. — out a vase for a fish 
subsidy program. I do say, however, 
that our American fisheries, because of 
their tremendous value to our domestic 
economy and because of their interna- 
tional aspects, deserve better treat- 
ment than they have heretofore been 
accorded, Our fisheries deserve the 
same fair consideration accorded to 
other American industries. They are 
entitled to Federal aid and encourage- 
ment in developing and exploiting new 
fisheries resources (and I use the term 
in the fisheries sense). They are en- 
titled to assistance in research, mar- 
keting, transportation, distribution 
programs and in other ways as much 
as in agriculture, American fisheries 
will receive that assistance only if 
through your united efforts you en- 
deavor to secure them. In my capacity 
I am happy to aid you in your en- 
deavors. 


Officers Elected by Other Associations 


Officers of canning machinery, food 
broker, grocer organization, Corn Can- 
ners Service Bureau and other canner 
organizations, elected at their respec- 
tive annual meetings last week in At- 
lantic City, are as follows: 


National Food Brokers Association 


President Watson Rogers, Washington, 
D. C.; national chairman—Jack L. Gentry, 
Peterson & Vaughn, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; first vice chairman—Ralph D. 
Davies, Ralph D. Davies, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 2nd vice chairman—Ed. W. Jones, 
Meinrath Brokerage Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; third vice chairmen—Harry EB, Cook, 
Harry B. Cook Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
member-at-large on the executive commit- 
tee—Roy C. Ossman, Paul E. Kroehle Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Netionel American Wholesale Grocers 
Association 


President—Arthur W. Lutz, Smart & 
Final Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
executive vice ident-secretary—M. L. 
Toulme, New York, N. V.; treasurer— 
J. Stanley Seeman, Seeman Bros., 

lew York, N. Y.; chairman of board— 
Francis L. Whitmarsh, Francis H. Leg- 
gett & Co., New York, N. Y.; assistant 
F. Phelps, Jr., New 


Young Guard Society 
President—Paul V. Smith, Continental 
Can Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; first vice 
A. Cole, Independent 
8 A Company, 


San Francisco, 


second vice president—Ennis 


Parker, Pomona Products Co., Griffin, 
Ga.; secretary—Robert I. Eirich, Crocker 
Union Lithograph Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
treasurer—Robert W. Mairs, H. J. Me- 
Grath Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Old Guard Society 

President—Arthur I. Judge, Editor of 
The Canning Trade; first vice president— 
William C. Schorer, Sauk City Canning 
Company, Sauk City, Wis.; second vice 
ident—Harry McCartney, Stokely- 

an Camp, Inc., Tampa, Fla.; secretary- 
treasurer—S. G. ine, Battle Creek, 


Association of Canners State and Regional 
Secretaries 


President—C. C. Rathbun, executive 
secretary, Florida Canners Association, 


III.; scerstary-treasurer — William HH. 
Sherman, Association of New York State 
Inc., Rochester, N. v. 


Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 

President—T. C. Whetzel, Ass’t. Sales 
Mar., Tin Plate Division, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice presi- 
dent—Eugene A. Hildreth, Owen - Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio; secretary-treas- 
urer—S. G. Gorsline, Battle Creek, Mich. 
(reelected for his 19th consecutive term). 


Corn Canners Service Bureau 


President—John P. Kraemer, Mam- 
moth Spring Canning Co., Sussex, Wis.; 
first vice president—T. Stran Summers, 
Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Free- 


dom, Pa.; second vice 

Borg, Northland Canning Co., Cokato, 
Minn.; secretary—C. Luther Swaim, C. W. 
Swaim Canning Co., Wilmington, Ohio; 
executive secretary-treasurer—Harvey R. 
Burr, Chicago, III. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


February 2-14—Oregon State College, 
27th Annual Canners’ and Frozen 
Packers’ School, Food Tech- 

nology Department, Corvallis, Ore. 


February 11-13—Ozark Canners As- 
sociation, 40th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


February 12-18—Michigan State Col- 
lege, Annual Canners’ and Field- 
= Conference, State College, 

c 


February 16-17—Tennessee-Kentucky 
Canners Association, Annual Meet- 
ing, Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 


February 20-21—Utah Canners As- 
sociation, 86th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


February 26-27—Canners League of 
California, 1948 Annual Meeting, 
Hotel, San Francisco, 


March 15-18—National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, Annual Con- 
vention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Ladies Headquarters 
For the entertainment of ladies at- 
tending the Convention, the Atlantic 
City Convention Bureau sponsored a 
“Ladies Hospitality Headquar- 
ters” in the Music Room of the Marl - 
borough- Blenheim Hotel, Sunday 
through Wednesday afternoons. 


The four-day series of entertain- 
ments began on Sunday with a concert 
by the Orpheus Singers. Musical pro- 
grams followed daily with a different 
orchestra each day and other enter- 
tainment was furnished in the form of 
palmistry, astrology, hand-writing 
analyses. Refreshments were served 
daily and facilities made available for 
bridge and other card games. 


Mrs. Jack Bacharach and Mrs. Clara 
D. Adams of the Convention Bureau 
were official hostesses, aided by the 
following ladies on different days: 
Sunday—Mrs. Carroll E. Lindsey and 
Mrs. Happer Payne; Monday—Mrs. 
Emil Rutz and Mrs. Carlos Campbell; 
Tuesday—Mrs, Chester Ray and Miss 
Helen Tate; Wednesday—Mrs. W. E. 
Free and Mrs. Nelson H. Budd. 
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Convention Resolutions 


41ST ANNUAL CONVENTION ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS ON 
TIN PLATE, FARM LABOR AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


At the closing general session of its 
1948 Annual Convention, the National 
Canners Association went on record as 
being opposed to any further govern- 
mental restrictions upon the kind of 
tin plate and types of containers which 
may be used for the 1948 pack of 
canned foods. N.C.A. members, by 
unanimous vote, adopted a resolution 
warning the government agencies that 
a limitation in consumer can sizes will 
mean either a substantial loss of 
crops, or, in many instances, the pur- 
chase of canned foods in uneconomical 
containers at additional costs to the 
consumer, 


In the interest of the farmer and the 
consumer, the Government was urged 
by the N.C.A. Convention not to fur- 
ther restrict the use of tin plate for 
food containers. 


The N. C. A. Convention also adopted 
a resolution requesting the Govern- 
ment to increase its farm labor pro- 
gram to insure sufficient foreign work- 
ers for the harvesting of food crops 
during the 1948 season. The Conven- 
tion resolution was in line with the 
statement at the Convention by N. C. A. 
Manpower Committee Chairman John 
F. McGovern, who forecast a reduction 
in canned foods and a curtailment in 
the over-all food supply if additional 
farm laborers are not provided this 
year. 


Pointing out that it was to the con- 
sumer’s interest to continue the Na- 
tional Canners Association's descrip- 
tive labeling program, the canner 
delegates went on record urging all 
canners and distributors to provide 
adequate information on their can 
labels. 


The Convention delegates placed 
their approval on and again requested 
the Government to use canned foods 
in implementing the European recov- 
ery plan. 


The National Canners Association, 
reiterating one of its previous Conven- 
tion resolutions, again went on record 
as being unalterably opposed to all 
State statutes or regulations which 
would impede the interstate shipment 
and sale of canned foods, and par- 
ticularly to measures levying special 
taxes on food products or requiring 
additional labeling requirements to 
those now prescribed by the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 


Other resolutions passed at the 41st 
N.C.A. Annual Convention included 
recommendations for negotiated buy- 
ing by the Government and special 
appreciation for the press and radio 
in their coverage of Convention and 
food news. 


Full text of the resolutions follow: 


Tin Plate 


At the time increased produc- 
tion is being asked of the food industry 
and concern is expressed about the level 
of food prices. canning industry is 
proud of its record of sustained produc- 
tion and of the fact that the prices of 
canned foods are no higher, and in many 
instances lower, than those of a year ago. 
Yet canners cannot go forward in servi 
the nation if unnecessary, ill-advised, 
disruptive restrictions are placed upon 
their use of tin plate containers. 


At the present time proposals have been 
announced for restrictions upon the kind 
of tin plate and the types of containers 
which may be used for the 1948 pack. 


World production of tin has increased and 
is increasing. The pro ls made would 
result in an utterly insignificant saving of 
tin during 1948. 


Historically, the principal use of tin 
plate has been for metal containers used 
= the packing of perishable and seasonal 

ables, fruits and sea food. With no 
8 use restrictions on the employment 
of tin for other purposes it seems clearly 
ill-advised to single out the canning in- 
dustry, particularly in the face in- 
creased exports of tin plate with heavier 
coating of tin, without real restriction as 
to the use to which the receiving country 
may put it, and with these r ex · 
ports requiring quantities of tin far in 


theoretical 
taved by the proposed restriction — 2 


~~ hastily contrived proposals not 
only will curtail production, work in- 
equities, and largely disrupt the processing 
of canned foods for 1948. They will also 
measurably injure both growers and con- 
sumers. Limitation of consumer can sizes 
will mean either a substantial loss of crops 
or that the housewife in many instances 
will be forced to purchase canned foods 
in uneconomical containers at additional 
cost, with the result that both valuable 
food and tin plate will be wasted. 


The interests of our growers who 
produce canning crops and of the house- 
wives for whom we process them com- 
bine therefore with our own to require 
vigorous objection to these proposals. 


Descriptive Labeling 

Growing recognition of the value of the 

Association's descriptive labeling program 

derives in large measure from apprecia- 

tion of the need for affording to consumers 

specific and adequate information about 
canned foods. Be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That the Association 
urges upon all canners and distributors 
the adoption of the descriptive labeli 
228 by the Board of Directors 

Distributors Advisory Committee. 


Publicity for Canned Foods 


Maintenance of bn quality, record 
production in 1947, the availability of 
adequate supplies at reasonable prices 
have enabled the canning industry to 
satisfy the sustained consumer demand for 
canned foods. The industry is proud of its 
record: gratified that the individual initia- 
tive and courage of thousands of canners 
have made it possible for the average 
workers earnings to go considerably 
further in the purchase of canned fruits 
and vegetables than in prewar years; that 
it has continued as an important market- 
ing means for thousands of farmers; and 
that its research and advancing techniques 
and efficiency has enabled it to continue 
to bring the harvests of the fields and the 
catch of the sea to the American public. 
Yet in the stress of the times these im- 

nt contributions are often forgotten. 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Association 
urges upon every. canner distributor, re- 
tailer, and all others interested in the food 
industry the desirability of continuing 
through the use of every available facility 
to make known to the American house- 
= these essential facts about canned 


Farm Labor 


WHERBAS, it 
labor for the harvesti 
will be inadequate in 1 


WHERBAS, ecanners and growers must 
make plans for the acreage of canning 
oong by in advance of the growing sea- 
son, t 


RESOLVED, That the National Can- 
ners Association urges the immediate 
adoption by the responsible government 
departments of a program to insure. that 
sufficient foreign workers for the harvest- 
ing of food crops for the 1948 season will 
be imported at a reasonable cost to the 
employers of such labor. 


that domestic 
of canning crops 
and, 


Negotiated Buying by the Government 


Government purchase of canned foods 
by direct negotiation with canners has 
proved to be more expeditious, less cum- 
bersome, and more than the 
system of Government buying through 
advertised bids. The public interest will 
be best served by continuation of the 
system of direct buying of canned foods 
by the Government, rather than by res- 
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toration of the prewar method of Govern- 
canned foods through 


President Emil Rutz 


Anciently, the hope was often voiced 
that for a better world philosophers might 
become kings and kings learn philosophy. 
Even today the happy combination of a 
dynamic man of affairs and a reflective 
thinker is exceedingly rare. In President 
Rutz the Association has had the benefit 
of decisive leadership, and the canning 
industry the guidance of a penetrating 
thinker and forward-looking business 
philosopher. For him the illusive details 
of the moment have never obscured the 
basic economic precepts upon which free 
enterprise is founded, and it was his con- 
stant conviction that upon these only can 
the canni industry endure. Fearless 
and forthright statement of these economic 
truths gathers foree from his gift of 
elegant yet apt language and rich meta- 
phor. But neither meeting the constant 
call for effective action nor seeking a pro- 
found understanding of the business facts 
and logic satisfied his concept of serving: 
no matter how small the task, Emil Rutz 
has always in gracious fashion brought to 
every member of the staff an enthusiastic 
interest and a wise counsel, and to every 
canner a genial friendship. In him the 
Association and the industry have had an 
inspiring leader. 


The worth of the Annual Convention 
depends largely upon the contributions of 
the guest speakers, the cooperation of the 
allied industries, and the coverage of 
daily and trade press and radio networks; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the President and 
the Secretary of the Association are 
hereby directed to express to each of them 
the Association's sincere appreciation of 
their friendly cooperation and valuable 
contributions. 


Export Relief Shipments 


While recognizing the need for securing 
in food relief shipments abroad the maxi- 
mum caloric value for each dollar spent, 
the canning industry nevertheless believes 
that in the implementation of any foreign 
food relief program canned foods should 
play an important part. They require no 
special facilities for shipment or storage, 
and they contribute sound food values and 
desirable variety. Recognition of canned 
foods in these programs will facilitate the 
restoration and expansion of the export 
markets which they formerly commanded. 


Interstate Barriers 


Free competition and the consumer in- 
terest in the widest availability of all 
food products alike require that canned 
foods packed in conformity with federal 


law and ations be permitted to be 
oy freely throughout the United States. 
t 


RESOLVED, That the Association re- 
cords it unalterable opposition to all state 
statutes or regulations which impede the 
interstate shipment and sale of canned 
foods, and particularly to measures levy- 
ing special taxes on rticular food 

ts or requiring particularized label- 
in addition to the requirements of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 


Necrology 


Inexorably the passage of the year takes 
from us beloved friends and able coun- 
selors. During 1947 we have had to 
mourn the loss of many to whom the in- 


dustry owes an immeasurable and ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude— 


H. A. Shaver, A. L. Jacobsen, C. Webb 
Campbell, William O. Wheeler, William 
N. Colonna, John Edgar Freeney, Harold 
W. Ridgway, Henry H. Jones, Frank M. 
Warren, Charles F. Burns, M. H. Mann, 
David L. Hirsch, Emil P. Umhofer, A. T. 
Williams, Harry A. Patterson, Major- 

| Henry Granville Sharpe, Garth 
E. Carrier, Frederick Merritt Clark, Rob- 
ert Nelson, R. Graves Craddock, C. B. 
Spencer, Robert Allison Sindall, B. J. Fet- 
tig, I. Newton White, Wilson Rood, 
aurice L. Brenner, Julius F. Brenzinger, 
Joseph Horick, David 8. Wurtenburg, Wil- 
lard A. Godfrey, Frank B. Fairbanks, 
Harry M. Brown, Washington Bartlet 
Mel, William A. Mee, Henry Lee Everitt, 
Oliver P. Hopkins, M. L. Babcock, Harri- 
son Sydney Robinson, John Reece Raw- 
ting, Arthur Bryan Clark, and Cecil B. 
nnett. 


Publications for Convention 


The Association, in the weeks and 
days immediately preceding the Con- 
vention prepared and produced five 
publications for distribution and use 
there. These were: 


Program of the 41st Annual Na- 
tional Canners Association Convention 
—28- pocket size publication giv- 
ing details of Convention arrange- 
ments, listing the Association officers, 
the agenda of the meetings and confer- 
ences, the meetings of participating 
associations and a daily schedule of all 
convention events. 


Telephone Directory—72 pages of 
Convention hotel room location and 
hone numbers of members of N. C. A., 
ational Food Brokers Association, 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation, many of the distributor organ- 
izations and other food packing 
groups, government representatives 
and press. 


Background Material for 1948 Can- 
ners’ Panel—8-page leaflet furnishing 
statistical information on disposable 
income, food = consump- 
tion of canned foods and retail food 


rices, with accompanying charts, for 
Fistribution to the 


Annual Report of the Secretary—46 
pages, presenting the Secretary’s re- 
view of the 112 and 
activities for the year 1947, 


Annual Report of the Research 
Laboratories—42 pages, 
activities of the Association’s Labora- 
tories and research programs of the 
year 1947. 


Copies of the Panel Leaflet and the 
Annual Reports of the Secretary and 
Laboratories are being mailed to each 
member of the Association. 


All Shipments to Europe to 
Require Individual Licenses 


Commercial shipments of all com- 
modities to Europe will require indi- 
vidual validated licenses beginning 
March 1, according to the following 
announcement made during Conven- 
tion Week by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, The announcement read: 


All European countries are included 
n a new country group which will 
include all of the countries of conti- 
nental Europe, the British Isles, Ice- 
land, the U.S. 8. R., all Asi- 
atic possessions of the U.S. S. R. and 
Turkey, Portugal, including the Azores 
and Madeira, Tangier, Spain, and all 
Spain’s colonial ons, and the 

editerranean Islands. 


The new procedure will require in- 
dividual validated licenses for all ship- 
ments to these countries, but it does 
not affect those licensing regulations 
applicable to specified destinations 
within countries, such as the arrange- 
ments for shipments of gift packages. 

(See Individual Licenses, page 78) 


Convention Attendance 


Attendance at the overall Conven- 
tion, including the National Canners 
Association, the National Food Bro- 
kers Association, the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, and 
the distributor organizations, along 
with the several other miscellaneous 
trade factors, was estimated at ap- 
proximately 17,000. About 16,000 of 
this was figured by the Atlantie City 
Convention Bureau from registrations 
in the 40 hotels used by the above or- 
ganizations and the balance is ac- 
counted for by the fact that people 
attended the Convention who had 
found accommodations elsewhere or 
who came in daily from nearby loca- 
tions, 
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Meeting of N.C.A. Directors 


Preliminary to the General Sessions 
of the 1948 Convention at Atlantic 
City, were a number of Committee 
meetings held on Friday and Satur- 
day, January 16 and 17; the meeting 
of the Administrative Council on 
Saturday, January 17; and the all- 
day meeting of the N.C.A. Board of 
Directors at the Shelburne Hotel, 
Sunday, January 18. 


Important at the Directors’ meeting 
were the report by Chairman Oliver 
Willits of the N.C.A. Tin Committee 
and the action taken by the Board on 
the Association’s Building program. 


Report on Tin 


Mr. Willits’ report on the tin situa- 
tion, besides portraying the impact on 
growers, canners and consumers of 
the government proposal to reinstate 
can size controls, reviewed the inten- 
sive activity of the N.C.A. Tin Com- 
mittee in meeting this threatening 
situation. Since the proposal was first 
made by the Department of Com- 
merce, the Association staff and mem- 
bers of the Tin Committee have held 
a series of meetings with government 
officials, with representatives of can 
manufacturers, and with others in- 
terested in the question, 

The Association was told infor- 
mally of the new Commerce proposal 
at a meeting with officials of the De- 
partment on January 2, and immedi- 
ately requested the Government to 
withhold issuance of the order, at 
least long enough to permit the in- 
dustry to confer, Mr. Willits reported. 

A representative group of canners 
was called to Washington for a meet- 
ing January 12. In the meantime a 
conference was held with the Under 
Secretary of Commerce who officially 
affirmed the intention of the govern- 
ment to proceed with reinstatement of 
can size controls. 


At the January 12 meeting it was 
agreed that the industry would be 
given until January 26 to submit sug- 
gestions and recommendations. Presi- 
dent Rutz immediately expanded the 
membership of the Association’s Tin 
Committee to study the proposal. 

This Committee held several meet- 
ings, both in Washington and Atlantic 
City, has collected and supplied statis- 
tical materials and memoranda to 
those concerned, and is covering the 
situation closely, asserted Mr, Willits. 


N. C. A. Building Program 


Throughout the Board discussions 
of the Association’s activities, atten- 


tion was focussed as it had been at 
virtually all Board meetings in the 
past on the crying need for adequate 
housing facilities for the Washington 
laboratory and administrative staff. 
The expanding activities of the Asso- 
ciation in meeting the needs of the 
industry have resulted in overtaxing 
the present Washington headquarters, 
and in the opinion of most, it has 
reached the point of possibly inter- 
fering with the efficient functioning 
of the various divisions. In particu- 
lar, the Research Committee again 
noted that the physical conditions 
under which the Association labora- 
tories are operating remain as un- 
satisfactory as they have been in the 
past. 

In view of this critical situation, 
the Board extensively debated the re- 
port and recommendations of the As- 
sociation’s over-all Buildings Commit- 
tee, and authorized it to proceed 
immediately with the recommended 
program. The financing plan, which 
is discussed in detail in the Commit- 
tee’s report, contemplates the applica- 
tion of $300,000 of the Association's 
reserve funds to the building program, 
the invitation to allied industries to 
participate in contributing to the pro- 
gram, the immediate raising of a por- 
tion of the funds by an increase in 
the dues for 1947, and the long-term 
financing of the balance. The Board 
adopted the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions that there be added to the 1947 
dues 3/20ths of a cent per case for 
seasonal products and 38/40ths of a 
cent per case for nonseasonal products 
with a provision that these amounts 
be considered noncurrent and used 
for building purposes alone, and that 
in the case of any canner who would 
find payment of this sum at the pres- 
ent time financially burdensome, the 
election be given to pay it in three 
equal annual installments over the 
next three years. Complete informa- 
tion as to the building program and 
the collection of the additional 1947 
dues will be forwarded to each canner 
within the near future, 


Actions by Board 


The Board took the following action: 


Approved a budget for the Associa- 
tion’s operations in 1948 8 
$869,923.00, as compared with the 194 
budget of $907,220.00, 

Adopted resolutions (1) providing 
that a building fund be set up on the 
books of the Association and that 
$300,000 of the present reserve fund 
be transferred to this building fund; 


(2) authorizing the Building Commit- 
tee to continue its work and granting 
it authority to buy, sell, lease and ex- 
change real estate in order to acquire 
building sites; and (3) fixing the an- 
nual dues for the calendar year 1947 at 
9/20ths of a cent per case for sea- 
sonal products and 9/40ths of a cent 

r case for nonseasonal, this increase 

be specifically nonrecurrent and to 
carry with it also the option of pay- 
ing the additional assessment either in 
one sum or in three equal annual in- 
stallments. 


Approved motions (1) providing for 
ap am to study development of 
maturity and A in raw products 
through grants in aid; (2) for devel- 
opment of media to improve canner- 
2 relations; and (3) authorizing 

Raw Products Bureau to act as a 
clearing house for information about 
and to accept funds raised by canners 
for the purpose of carrying out agri- 
cultural — improvement proj- 
cots, with authority to disburse suc 

unds. 


Moved that it is the sense of the 
Board that the public relations pro- 
pre , as presented by the Committee, 
s a highly desirable one, but that be- 
cause of budget difficulties it cannot be 
adopted at this time, and that the Com- 
mittee be continued and requested to 
report at a later meeting. 


A labeling recommendations 
for eſtrus prosecte made by the Label- 
ing Committee and directed the Label- 
ing Division to continue to encoura 
use by canners and distributors of the 
Association’s voluntary labeling rec- 
ommendations. 


Authorized the following Special 
N. C. A. Committees: Building, Confer- 
ence, Convention, Food and Drug, 
Foreign Trade, Manpower, and Public 
Relations. 


Approved and recommended for 
transmission to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to be promulgated as a revised 
Simplified Practice Recommendation, 
the list of can sizes reported by the 
Committee on Simplification of Con- 
tainers. 

Adopted the Administrative Coun- 
cil’s recommendation for continuation 
through 1948 of the current rate of 
membership dues—3/10ths of a cent 

r case on seasonal products and 

/20ths of a cent on nonseasonal. 


Other Program items 


Other phases of the program of the 
Directors’ were the report of the Ad- 
ministrative Council on budget recom- 
mendations, presented by Mare C. 
Hutchinson, the action on which is re- 
ported above; explanation of budget 
detail by Secretary Carlos Campbell; 
a report of the Trust Indenture Fund 
delivered by Forrest F. Heaton of the 
staff; and the report of the Legislative 
Committee, made by Chairman John 
F. McGovern. 
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Committee Reports 

The following N. C. A. Committees 
held meetings just preceding the Con- 
vention and came before the Board to 
make reports for discussion or action: 
Building, Scientific Research, Label- 
ing, Convention, International Trade, 
Public Relations, Tin, and Simplifica- 
tion of Containers. Of these Commit- 
tees, the reports of those that delivered 
and filed formal statements to the 
Board are reproduced below. 


In some cases preliminary Commit- 
tee meetings were held and formal 
reports written, but not delivered to 
the Board. This is true of the Raw 
Products Committee, whose report will 
be published in full in the INForMa- 
TION LETTER at a later date. However, 
it did make proposals to the Directors 


and action taken with regard to these 
is reported above. The Home Eco- 
nomics Committee report is another of 
these which will be presented later, 
but the Committee, during the Board 
discussions, proposed that the facili- 
ties of the Home Economics Division 
be used to determine consumer prefer- 
ences as regards Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration Standards and that addi- 
tional personnel and funds be author- 
ized for this purpose. Because of 
budget limitations it was voted to de- 
fer action on this to the May meeting 
of the Board. 

The Fishery Products, Baby Foods, 
Claims, Conference, and Statistics 
Committees, and the Research Advi- 
sory Council also, held meetings pre- 
liminary to the Convention sessions. 


Reports of Committees 


REPORT OF THE BUILDINGS COMMITTEE 


By W. F. Dietrich, Chairman 


This is a report of your over-all 
Buildings Committee, appointed as a 
result of action taken by the Board of 
Directors at the November, 1947, 
meeting held in Chicago. Our Com- 
mittee was appointed as successor to 
two previous committees, but these 
earlier committees had somewhat 
limited scope, their function being 
primarily to select and acquire land 
for buildings, one in Washington and 
one in California, The appointment 
of the over-all committee resulted 
from a belated recognition that a 
building program, to be successful, 
must encompass a complete program 
including the study of the actual space 
requirements, a determination of com- 
pleted costs of the projects including 
costs of land, buildings, and equip- 
ment, consideration of the financing 
problems involved, as well as the ac- 
quisition of the land. In this report 
we attempt to give you a somewhat 
rough outline of the complete picture. 


Need for New Buildings 


This report does not bother you with 
the detailed recitation of the need for 
new buildings. That matter has been 
discussed on numerous occasions in 
the past. Presumably the mere fact 
of the appointment of this Committee 
indicates awareness on the part of 
the Board of the need for a building 
program, 


The vast majority of us that 
the canning industry is still in its 


youth and the future warrants and 
requires headquarters and labora- 
tories commensurate with the job to 
be done. 


Our first practical step was to de- 
termine the approximate space needs 
for the various departments and func- 
tions, in order to determine the total 
square footage needed in the new 
buildings. Exhibit A is a brief sum- 
mary of the situation, comparing 
presently occupied space with present 
needs plus a reasonable allowance for 
future needs. 


EXMIBIT A 
. Sq. Feet 
Presently occupied area— 
„ 16, 328 
Presently occupied area 
1.008 
18, 026 
Needed Sq. Feet 
Administration offices, meeting room, 
filing and 17,000 
17,000 
34,000 
Western Laboratory Sq. Feet 
Presently occupied area 
8,553 
Presently occupied area— 
6,488 
15,041 
Needed 18,000 


The space needs were based on fig- 
ures submitted by the staff and those 
space needs were not checked in detail 
by the Committee. The Committee 
felt that a comparison of the indicated 
needed — with presently oceupied 
and admittedly uate space indi- 


cated that the space needed was 

uate to cover the reasonable needs 
of the functions presently and for a 
reasonable time in the future. The 
Committee felt that the first function 
of the architects, when hired, would 
be to recheck the needs and require- 
ments, in the process of which study 
the architects would consult both the 
staff and the Research Committee in 
connection with laboratory needs, and 
in connection with the administration 
and general functions in Washington, 
with the staff and the officers of the 
Association, 


Boving arrived at an estimated 
square footage needed, we were in 
position to estimate total construc- 
tion costs. We had several estimates 
from people engaged in construction 
in these areas, ranging from $1.00 to 
1.50 per cubic foot, the latter figure 
nelud ng ott conditioning. We had a 
rather definite estimate from one of 
the largest national construction firms 
of $18. re uare foot, air condi- 
tioned, and $15.00 without air condi- 
tioning. Since these latter figures tal- 
lied pretty close to the upper levels of 
the estimates on a cubic foot basis, we 
have used these figures. We then 
arrived at the following figures of 
total estimated cost, these being shown 
in Exhibit B, which follows: 


EXHIBIT B 
ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDING PROJECTS 


Washington 


Estimated building cost, air con- 
ditioned, 34,000 aq. ft. @ $18.00. $612,000 


Land cost, estimated............ 150, 000 
Estimated costs, grading of site, 
walk, driveway, landscaping... . 25,000 
Office furniture and equipment, 
laboratory fixtures and equip- 
125,000 
$912, 000 
West Coast 
Estimated building cost, 18,000 
8270, 000 
Estimated cost. grading site, walks, 
driveways, landscaping........ 25,000 


Furniture and equipment, labora- 
tory fixtures and equipment 100, 000 


$420, 000 

$1, 332, 000 
Ungenciess .. 168, 000 
Total budget, two projects. . $1, 600, 000 


We admittedly do not have detailed 
estimates on cost of furniture, equip- 
ment, and laboratory fixtures, equip- 
ment, etc., but we believe the estimates 
we have used are adequate. We have 
allowed a moderate cushion for con- 
tingencies and cost increases. While 
possible savings might be made here 
and there, we believe the Association 
should not contemplate going ahead 
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with the projects at ony time within 
the next few 72 unless it is pre- 
pared to spend and finance in total 
a sum of close to $1,500,000. 

Exhibit C reflects the judgment of a 
majority of our Committee of the 
best way to finance the million and 
a half dollars. After consulting with 
real estate agents, we believe the Asso- 
ciation could expect to liquidate its 
resent properties at the prevailing 
level of prices for a minimum of $200,- 
000. The Association has, at the pres- 
ent time, reserves inves in securi- 
ties totalling $678,000. In addition, 
it had on December 31, 1947, a proxi- 
mately $150,000 in cash, ma vy 
total of something over $800,000. 
While reasonable reserves are abso- 
lutely essential, it is the recommenda- 
tion of our Committee that we take 
$300,000 of reserves and earmark it 
as part of our building fund. Had we 
foreseen several years ago the extent 
bem oy | costs were to advance we 
might have built up larger reserves 
during that period. At the present 
time we face the following facts. The 
industry by and la is able to make 
a substantial contribution to a build- 
ing fund. Because general business 
activity is at a high level, building 
costs are extremely high. If some 
time within the next year or two we 
encounter a business recession which 
would make it possible to get favor- 
able bids from building contractors, 
the same recession would make the 
industry less able to put up money 
for a building fund at that time. 
Therefore we recommend that the 
Board take action now to raise a 
substantial sum, $400,000, to put into 
the building fund. This is equivalent 
to one-half last year’s annual dues. 
In our formal recommendation later in 
this report we suggest that any can- 
ner for whom the payment of the full 
amount on this additional dues would 
be a financial inconvenience, be given 
the privilege of paying his amount in 
three equal annual payments. 

In the opinion of the Committee, it 
is felt desirable to approach the sup- 

liers of the canning industry for some 
Rnancial help on these building proj- 
ects. Since more than half of the 
amount required is for scientific pur- 
poses which will benefit not — can- 
ners but the people who supply the 
canners, we feel it proper to include 
a sum for such contributions in the 
financing program. We recommend 


that the remainder of the cost be 
financed over a long-term financing 
arrangement, presumably with an in- 
surance company or similar institu- 
tion. While it would be desirable to 
haye current funds on hand to defer 
all of the cost, that does not appear 
to be in the cards and much can be 
said about the fairness of having the 
future beneficiaries of the a 
pay some part of the building cost. 


Washington Building Sites 


Along with its deliberations on the 
over-all program and its financing, 
your Committee has also given con- 
siderable attention to suitable building 
sites in Washington. You will re- 
member that the Association last year 

uired a suitable site in Berkeley, 
Calif., for the Western Laboratory. 

The Committee has intensively con- 
sidered three Washington sites. We 
are — for a parcel of land 
in the general vicinity of the Asso- 
ciation’s present offices. This site 
would give us 13,160 square feet. It 
would cost approximately $10 a 

uare foot or a total of about $135,- 

. It is expected that definite word 
will be available on this site within 
the coming week. 

We also have an informal option 
on another piece of property located 
on a corner at 18th and Streets, 
with an over-all area of slightly over 
6,000 square feet and which can be 
for approximately 5125, 

. This piece would cost about 
$17.50 per square foot. 

You will remember that the Asso- 
ciation now owns in its present build- 
ings about 5,700 square feet, and in 

dition rents an adjoining building. 
From time to time consideration was 
— to buying the two lots next to 
the present Association holdings. 
These aggregate a frontage of 43 
feet on 18th Street. By consolidatin 
these two lots with our present hold- 
ings, a total of 11,700 square feet 
could be assembled. This would be 
a practical building site for an L-shape 
building, and it would also be possi- 
ble to concentrate on the lower part 
of the L and sell off a portion at the 
corner. We are advised that the only 
method of acquiring these two adjoin- 
ing lots would be to make the owners 
a definite firm offer and this the Com- 
mittee has had no authority to do up 
to this time. 


SUGGESTED FINANCING PROGRAM FOR NEW BUILDING PROJECTS 


Total budget for two project 


Deduct 
Sale of presently owned property 


Washington, estima tec. 


1 
From present reserve funds of Association.......... 


$135, 000 

65,000 200, 000 
1,300, 000 
300, 000 
$1, 000, 000 


After full consideration, the major- 
ity of our Committee concluded that 
use of the zoning situation, the 
high cost per square foot, and the limi- 
tations of space, the 18th and N Street 
property would not be fully suitable 
or the Association's needs. 


On the other two parcels under 
consideration, your mittee, if 
given the opportunity, plans to act 


poompty on the purchase of either 
he two lots adjoining the present 
Association headquarters, or the other 
site under consideration. In either 
case, it may turn out to be impos- 
sible to acquire such property. 

While we believe that a suitable 
Washington site should be acquired 
promptly, and that further study and 
planning of the Association’s needs 
should continued, our Committee 
believes that a decision as to the time 
when building should be commenced 
should be delayed until satisfactory 

lans and fairly closely estimated 
uilding costs are available. We be- 
lieve that considerably more detailed 
plans and cost studies can be avail- 
able for the May meeting of this 
Board. We believe that a definite 
— py should be approved 
and institu at today’s meeting. 


Our Committee, therefore, respect- 
fully makes the following recommen- 
dations to the Board for action at this 
meeting: 


First, that the Board of Directors 
direct that there be set up on the As- 
sociation’s books an account to 
known as the “Building Fund” with 
specific direction that such fund is to 

used only for the acquisition of 
land and the cost of construction and 
equipment of a Washington Head- 
quarters and laboratory and of a 
western laboratory, and such other 
expenses which will be necessary in 
accomplishing these objectives. 


Second, that the Board of Directors 
further direct that there be trans- 
ferred on the Association’s books from 
the General Fund to the Building 
Fund the amount of $300,000, 


Third, that at this meeting the 
Board of Directors levy a special 
building fund assessment, in the form 
of increasing the dues for 1947, so as 
to increase such dues by 50 percent. 
This will mean an addition to the 1947 
dues of each member of 3/20ths of a 
cent per case for seasonal products 
and 3/40ths of a cent per case for 
nonseasonal products. We recommend 
further that in doing so the Board 
specify that this increase in 1947 dues 
be and to be 
used for Association building pu 
alone. This additional 
1947 dues will be payable in regular 
form, but in the case of any canner 
who would find payment now finan- 
cially burdensome, the election should 
be 4 to pay this additional amount 


EXuIBIT C 
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of 1947 dues in three equal install- 
ments on February 15, 1948; February 
15, 1949; and February 15, 1950. Can- 
ners taking advantage of this option 
would thus pay an additional one- 
twentieth of a cent per case for each 
of the next three years. 


Fourth, that the Board of Directors, 
by 3 resolution, give the 
Buildings Committee the same au- 
thority actually to acquire a Wash- 
ington building site that was given 
the previous 1 at 
the November, 1946 Meeting. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


By Howard T. Cumming for 
B. C. Olney, Chairman 


This Committee was created in At- 
lantic City just a year ago. The Com- 
mittee was char to make a study 
of the public relations program of the 
Association and to formulate a future 
program for your consideration. You 
were not too surprised when the Com- 
mittee, confessing its lack of knowl- 
edge in this special field of public rela- 
tions, returned with the request that it 
be authorized to retain competent out- 
side counsel to survey what has been 

ne, what can be done and what 
should be done. You very kindly au- 
thorized this and the services of the 
Opinion Research Corporation were 
engaged. 

After some months the report of 
this research group was received and 
considered by your Committee. Sub- 
sequently this report was sent to the 
members of the Board and Adminis- 
trative Council. Your Committee 
trusts that it was found informative 
and useful in sizing up the opportuni- 
ties in an ex nded ivity in the field 
of public relations. 

The Committee has adopted most of 
the recommendations made by the 
Opinion Research Corporation but in 
modified form. For instance, the 
Committee felt strongly that no con- 
sideration should be given to an As- 
sociation advertising program. Also 
it was felt that we should not under- 
take to do too much too fast, and funds 
for the recommended program, if ap- 
proved, will be much less than sug- 
gested by the report. 

The Committee in presenting its 
recommendations to you feels that in 
support it cannot do better than to 
quote briefly from the report: 


“The Meaning of Public Relations’ 


“It is necessary at the outset to dis- 
2 briefly the meaning of publie rela- 

ons. 

“As we understand the term, public 
relations means behavior and interpre- 
tation of behavior in a manner which 
wins and holds public support. 

“We have expressed the formula for 
good public relations as follows: 


X' plus ‘Y’ equals good public re- 


lations. 
“Where ‘X’ is right living—servi 
the public inte joing the right 


thing by the various publics affected, 


and ‘Y’ is interpretation of right liv- 
in ramatization, and explanation, 
information. 

“Under this formula a company, as- 
sociation, or institution must conduct 
itself in such a manner as to win 
friends, but it must also maintain lines 
of communication from the public to 
help govern its conduct, and to the 
public to interpret or make people 
aware of that conduct. 

“The inseparability of the two 
factors in public relations must be 
understood. Some organizations have 
clung to the belief that right conduct 
was enough—that interpretation was 
not necessary—yet the k of hard 
experience is filled with cases of true 
benefactors being castigated by the 
public as malefactors. Some organi- 
zations have operated on the theory 
that smart publicity would cover u 
bad conduct. All competent public 
relations men today reject this theory. 

“Because public relations must be 
thought of in two dimensions, this 
study will proceed first to analyze the 
X' factor—or what the Association 
has done to win public good will; then 
examine the ‘Y’ factor—what the As- 
sociation has done to interpret itself 
to its various publics. 


“Our Findings Add Up to This 


“1. The National Canners Associa- 
tion scores high on the X“ factor 
in the public relations equation; it has 
made great contributions to its mem- 
ber companies, the canning industry, 
and the consuming public. 

“2. The National Canners Associa- 
tion scores much below its potential on 
the “ factor; it has not by an 
means made satisfactory use o ont 
ern public relations techniques to tell 
its story to its publics. 

“3. The primary reason for this con- 
dition, we believe, traces back to the 
fact that the National Canners Asso- 
ciation has no public relations special- 
ist. As now organized, the Associa- 
tion has specialists in chemistry, bac- 
teriology, consumer claims, labeling, 
home economics, agronomy, statistical 
research, and organizational affairs, 
but each person is required, in effect, 
to double as his own public relations 
expert. 


“4. The National Canners Associa- 
tion, we believe, should reorganize its 
public relations machinery to capi- 


talize adequately on the public rela- 
tions opportunities inherent in the As- 
sociation’s position. This means— 


“a. A permanent Public Rela- 
tions Committee. 

„b. The appointment of a highly 
competent full-time public rela- 
tions man. 

“ce, Reformulation of its long- 
term public relations plans. 


“The Need for Public Relations Specialization 


“Since assuming the position of 
Secretary, Mr. Campbell has made 
several significant moves in the direc- 
tion of improving the Association’s 
2 relat * e — For am. 

e program of general press releases 
was — 48 the Public Rela- 
tions Council organized. 


“But the National Canners Associa- 
tion has not yet exploited to the full 
its public relations potential, largely 
we believe, because of inadequate s 
specialization in the public relations 
field. The Association maintains spe- 
cialists in chemistry, bacteriology, 
consumer claims, labeling, home eco- 
nomics, agronomy, and statistical re- 
search, but the head of each division 
is, in effect, required to double as his 
own public relations expert. 

“We believe the Association needs a 
ublic relations specialist whose sole 
usiness is to think about communicat- 

ing ideas to the public, who can see 
drama and newsworthiness in events 
in the canning industry and activities 
of the Association, and who knows 
how to interpret these activities to the 
various publics in such manner as to 
reflect credit on the canning industry 
and stimulate the public to greater use 
of its products, 

“Whenever business is faced with 
problems in a given field, it a ha 
or retains experts who specialize in 
the . of those problems. The 
technique of interpreting a company, 
a trade association, or an industry to 
the public is widely regarded by busi- 
ness as a specialized operation, and 
we see no reason why this conclusion 
should not be applicable to the Na- 
tional Canners Association. 


“Member Thinking on Further Public Relations 
Efforts 


“The thinking of the key members 
we have seen varies in its 14 
but it points predominantly to the idea 
that the National Canners Associa- 
tion efforts in the field of public rela- 
tions need to be re-examined and 
strengthened. 


“What Needs Te Be Done 


“The National Canners Association, 
we believe, should reorganize its pub- 
lie relations machinery to capitalize 
on the opportunities inher- 
ent in the Association’s position. This 
means: 

“A. The Association should have a 
permanent Public Relations Com- 
mittee. We believe that this Com- 
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mittee should draw into its member- 
ship two types of competence— 


“1, Public and industrial rela- 
tions practitioners in the industry. 


“2. Officials of member com- 
panies who do not specialize in 
public relations, but who are 
public relations minded.” 


34 highly competent full-time 
public relations man should be ap- 
pointed. 


man 
should be drawn from the food in- 
dustry, if possible. He should 
have practical public relations ex- 
perience, including such opera- 
tions as handling the press and 
radio, arranging for magazine, 
radio and movie features, writing, 
staging events for public relations 

urposes, and the formulation of 

usiness policy. He should be in 
the 30 to 40 age bracket—dry be- 
hind the ears, but not yet arrived 
at glittering professional emi- 
nence. 


“Since canning is closely linked 
with agriculture, it would be ad- 
vantageous if the Association's 
public relations man were con- 
versant with farm problems. Be- 
cause of the Association’s empha- 
sis on scientific work and sound 
— its public relations 
director should have a good feel 
for the scholarly and practical, 
scientific approach. 


“Place on the Organization 
Chart.—Since public relations in- 
volves all the activities of the 
Association, the appointee, we be- 
lieve, should be installed as Assist- 
ant to the Secretary, in Charge of 
Public Relations. This position 
on the organization chart is con- 
sistent with industry trends gen- 
erally. More and more companies 
are public relations 
activities to the president or to 
the chief executive officer. 


“We would avoid creating a Di- 
vision of Public Relations in the 
Association comparable to the 
Home Economics Division or the 
Raw Products Bureau; because, 
as will appear below, the Public 
Relations Director should col- 
laborate closely with the heads of 
all divisions. Hence his organiza- 
tional status should be linked to 
the office of the Secretary. His 
organizational status should be on 
the level of a division head, and he 
should be eligible to participate in 
all staff meetings where Associa- 
tion activities touch on public re- 
lations. 


“Indoctrination Period.—The 
affairs of the National Canners 
Association are complex and 
ramify over many fields. Hence 
upon appointment the Director of 
Public lations should be given 
ample time to familiarize himself 

the operation in Washington. 


“Budget——There is a sound 
business reason for increasing the 
staff to enable the Association to 
do more effective work in the field 
of public relations. If the di- 
rector of Public Relations turns 
in a good piece of work he will 
greatly broaden and strengthen 
the base of Association and can- 
ning industry public relations ef- 
forts. To purchase the sum total 
of free radio time, newspaper and 
magazine space, newsreel footage, 
etc., gained yearly for the can- 
ning industry by capitalizing on 


such public relations opportuni- 
ties would require many thou- 
sands of dollars.” 


The Committee recommends that the 
Association engage a competent pub- 
lic relations specialist and that a bud- 
get be approved to carry out this pro- 
gram for 1948. It is also recom- 
mended that the Board authorize the 
——— of a standing public re- 
lations committee, the duties of which 
would be to review from time to time 
the progress of the public relations 
activities, and to counsel with and ad- 
vise the Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE LABELING COMMITTEE 


Made by Happer Payne, Director, 
Labeling Division 


It was reported to the Committee 
(1) that after a number of years of 
8 interrupted by the war, 
here is now a substantial list of 
pees recommendations, each of 
which is backed by an objective defini- 
tion; (2) that there is a pronounced 
tendency for canners and distributors 
to apply the recommendations to their 
labels; (3) that the prospects of 
— measurable success in im- 
proving labels in the next year or two 
are — provided reasonable and 
peaciies educational efforts are ap- 
plied. 


The Committee was in agreement 
that the time has come to shift em- 
phasis in the labeling pesgvem from 
the development of labeling recom- 
mendations to the stimulation of the 
use of the label recommendations by 
canners and distributors. In keeping 
with this policy two motions were 


1. That upon the completion of 
resent scientific research projects, 
uture scientific research be confined 
to special projects which may arise 
from future specific problems. Defl- 
nite funds for any such special proj- 
ects will be asked of the Board of 
Directors after approval by the 
Technical Advisory Committee and 
the Labeling Committee, and no such 
project will be undertaken without 
approval by the Board. 


2. That by proper and practical 
means within the limits of the budget, 
the education of canners and distribu- 
tors on the use of labeling recom- 
mendations be intensified and that 
efforts be made to expand the under- 
standing of the recommended — 
by consumers. Opinion was expres: 
that the funds in the budget which 
the Committee proposes were inade- 
quate for as extensive educational 
campaign as is desirable. 

It was approved by motion that, 
after consultation with the fish and 
seafood interests, a fish and seafood 
subcommittee or subcommittees be ap- 


pointed to study and recommend im- 
proved labeling of those products. 


It was agreed that when and if 
standards of quality and identity are 
promulgated by the Food and Drug 
Administration for green and wax 
beans, asparagus, corn and sweet po- 
tatoes, appropriate committees for 
these products may profitably review 
labeling recommendations for them. 


The following labeling recommenda- 
tions for citrus products were for- 
mally approved and recommended to 
the Board for its approval. These 
recommendations were made by the 
committee on labeling of citrus after 
three meetings of the committee and 
two referendum votes of the citrus 
canners in Florida and Texas. 


Sections 


Name—that SECTIONS rather than SEG- 
MENTS be used for that style of pack. 

Statement of Sweetness for Sweetened Grape- 
fruit Sectione: 

IN HEAVY 
18° and over. 

IN LIGHT SIRUP—for cut-out Brix 14° 
up to 18°. 

IN SLIGHTLY SWEETENED WATER 
— kor cut-out Brix under 14°. 

Stat t of Whol of Sectione—Grape- 
fruit, Orange, and Mixtures: 

WHOLE OR MOSTLY WHOLE—to be 
applied to packs in which at least 75 per- 
cent of the sections by weight are whole 
or almost whole. 

WHOLE AND SOME BROKEN—+to be 
applied to packs in which at least 50 per- 
cent but not 76 percent or more of the sec- 
tions by weight are whole or almost whole. 

BROKEN—to be applied to packs in 
which less than 50 percent of the sections 
by weight are whole or almost whole. 

For the purposes of applying the above defi- 
nitions of labeling terms “Whole” and “Almost 
Whole” and “Broken” sections are defined as 
follows : 

“Whole” sections are sections which have re- 
tained their apparent original conformation, 
that are not excessively trimmed, and that 
weigh not less than K ounce. 

“Almost Whole” sections are portions of sec- 
tions that are not less than 75 percent of the 
apparent original section size, that are not 
excessively trimmed, and that weigh not less 
than K ounce. 

“Broken Sections” are portions of sections 
which are not “Whole” or “Almost Whole.” 


SIRUP—for cut-out Brix 
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Sections, Variety.—Sections of pink variety 
grapefruit be labeled PINK and that variety of 
orange sections be declared if distinctive and 
important. 

Sections, Quantity.—When quantity is stated 
in average servings, that 4 to 5 average serv- 
ings be given for No. 2 can—other sizes in 
proportion. 

Juices 


Juices, Sweetness: 

UNSWEETENED for such juices. 
SUGAR ADDED, DEXTROSE ADDED, 
Ste., when such is case. 

Juices, Quantity.—When quantity is declared 
in terms of average servings, that 3 to 4 aver- 
age servings be declared for the No. 2 can— 
other can sizes in proportion. 

Orange Juice Variety.—Recommended that 
the variety of orange juice be declared if dis- 
tinctive, important and practicable. 

The Committee recommended the 
withdrawal of present recommenda- 
tions of maturity statements on labels 
for n and wax beans because of 
the lack of agreed upon measurement 
methods for the maturity of these 
products. . 


Fred A. Stare tendered his resigna- 
tion as chairman because, as he said, 
he had disqualified himself by his re- 
tirement from the canning industry. 
His resignation was accepted with 
expressions both of thanks and of 
regret. 

The Committee recommended to the 
Board the passage of the following 
resolution: 


WHEREAS, It is important both 
to the consumer and to the industry 
that consumers be provided with spe- 
cific and adequate information about 
canned foods, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
prominent use by canners and dis- 
tributors of the voluntary labeling 
recommended by the Labeling Com- 
mittee and approved by the Board of 
Directors and by the Distributors’ 
Advisory Committee, be encouraged 
by the Labeling Division in every 
proper and practical manner. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


By H. N. Riley, Chairman 


The Committee, consisting of E. J. 
* H. E. Gray, H. J. Humphrey, 
R. C. Paulus, H. N. Riley. R. E. San- 
born, and G. C. Scott, with J. T. 
Knowles absent, met in Washington, 
D. C., on January 14 and 15, with Dr. 
Cameron, Director of the Washington 
Laboratories, and H. K. Wilder, rep- 
resenting the Western Branch Labora- 
tories in place of Dr. Russell Esty, 
who unfortunately was prevented 
from attending because of illness. 


The Committee fully recognizes its 
responsibility in 2 a large part 
of the N. C. A. budget and throughout 
the year has given serious considera- 
tion to the problems arising in this 
area. Briefly, we feel that the Com- 
mittee is responsible to see: 


1. That the Association gets full 
value for the money spent on research 
and laboratory services; 


2. That the laboratories are doing 
the kinds of work required, and are 
expending their energies in the proper 
direction; and 


8. That the total cost of this activity 
is kept in proper proportion to the 
financial resources and needs of the 
Association as a whole, 


It is the Committee’s belief, and we 
feel that it is the belief of the entire 
membership, that the Laboratories as 
constituted are primarily set up for 
research purposes. By “research” we 
do not necessarily mean academic re- 
search far removed from the im- 
mediate problems of the industry, but 


rather research on the pressing prob- 
lems that face all of us from time to 
time and without the solution of which 
it would often be difficult for us to 
remain in business, Over the years 
the Laboratories have been glad to do 
whatever incidental service work they 
could for individual members and 
there is no disposition to curtail this 
work, but it must be recognized that 
this is not the primary responsibility 
of the Laboratories and the amount of 
such work must of necessity be kept 
within reasonable proportions. 


During this present year much 
progress has been made in formalizing 
the procedure of the Research Com- 
mittee and of the activities of both 
Laboratories in an effort to increase 
the efficiency of the operations and to 
contribute to a clearer understanding 
of just how the time and money al- 
lotted to this activity is spent. We 
have not completed our program as 
yet, but the personnel of both labora- 
tories have shown eagerness to co- 
operate with the Committee in de- 
veloping such a program and, because 
of this cooperation, much progress has 
been made. 


Our first approach, made a year ago, 
was to clearly delineate the various 
projects contemplated, setting them 
forth in writing according to the na- 
ture of the work, with an estimate of 
time in man-hours uired to carry 
out the assignments.. Each member of 

Research Committee was furnished 
with a bound copy of such projects 
and was thus enabled throughout the 
year to intelligently check progress 
on the various projects. At the recent 


meeting, each Laboratory — on 
each project, definitely stating what 
was accomplished and how much time 
was actually spent. This gives the 
Committee and the Association mem- 
bers access to very definite informa- 
tion on the expenditure of time by both 
Laboratories and enables a proper 
evaluation of the importance of the 
ber we are doing in many diverse 
elds. 


We have still ahead of us the proper 
distribution of our expenses to these 
various projects. It is not the desire 
of the Committee to embark on any 
bookkeeping program that will prove 
burdensome, but we do feel that with 
a little additional work on the part of 
the Directors and their staffs we will 
be able in another year to state within 
a few dollars exactly how much money 
was spent on each of the projects. 


This Committee and the staffs of 
both Laboratories are most anxious 
that the entire membership be in- 
formed as to just what work is ac- 
complished during the year, and in 
an effort to make this information 
more accessible and readable, the form 
of the annual report, of which printed 
copies are available to all members, 
has been slightly changed this year. 
Because of our formalizing the proj- 
ects mentioned above, it is no longer 
necessary to have the technical type 
of report that was formerly issued. 
This has permitted us to include in 
this annual report, now in your hands, 
less academic, but we hope more in- 
teresting, statements of the work we 
have been engaged in, and we will be 
disappointed if all the members do not 
read this report carefully as we feel 
sure that they will be well repaid for 
any time they might put on it. With 
such a report available, it hardly seems 
necessary to take the time to ribe 
in any detail the work of the past year. 


As has been said before, we must 
appreciate that the staffs of both 
Laboratories are available to take 
care of the unexpected and unusual 
problems that are apt to arise within 
any segment of the canning industry, 
and when they do arise, that they, of 
necessity, somewhat disturb the pat- 
tern of work as contemplated at the 
beginning of the year. An outstand- 
ing example of the services these 
Laboratories perform under such con- 
ditions was the occurrence last sum- 
mer of a serious problem in the 
canning of sardines that had halted 
packing for a considerable period. The 
Government was involved and we feel 
that without the prompt cooperation 
of the Washington ag | in 
getting into this matter serious finan- 
cial loss would have resulted. How- 
ever, the staff, did respond —1 tly, 
dropping whatever work might have 
interfered, and through their good 
services and close cooperation with the 
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Food and Drug Administration, a 
solution of the problem was found 
rather promptly. The value of such 
service is hard to estimate, and the 
incident is typical of what service we 
expect the boratories to perform 
when these unfortunate and unfore- 
seen occasions arise. 


After careful evaluation of the work 
of the past year, the staffs submitted 
a projected program for 1948 on a 
project basis. ang of these projects 
are continuations of projects now un- 
der way, some of which will come to 
completion in the coming year, and 
some of which will be continued. The 
importance and magnitude of the work 
in progress is such that not too much 
time is available to contemplate un- 
dertaking many new ventures. How- 
ever, a rather serious outbreak of 
tomato juice spoilage in the East has 
indicated that we must do considerable 
work on this product, and this project 
has been given a priority rating in our 
contemplated work of the coming year. 


We will continue bacteriological 
studies that are necessary to a better 
understanding of processing require- 
ments; the cooperation with various 
other agencies in the studies of insec- 
ticides and their residues; whatever 
food standards work seems to be 
justified to keep up with the Govern- 
ment’s program; cooperation in the 
nutrition studies that are still under 
way; microanalytical and quality con- 
trol work; the field studies which have 
been of so much service in the East, 
where we had two mobile bacteriologi- 
cal units in active service throughout 
the packing season; the processing 
studies on glass-packed products in 
cooperation with the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute; the observa- 
tions on chlorination and its possible 
effects; and last, but not least, the 
ambitious program on sanitation that 
the industry has embarked on for the 
pest three years. In addition, the 

boratory staffs will continue co- 
2 with the other divisions of 
the N. C. A. as they have in the past. 
They have contributed considerable 
time to helping the Labeling Commit- 
tee and the Claims Division. 


Both staffs will be glad to contribute 
any service possible to individual 
canners as they have in the past, but 
as stated before, it must be recognized 
that there is a definite limitation as to 
the amount of time that can be spent 
in this direction. 


With the inflationary pressures that 
we are all experiencing we recognize 
that it is not sible to do the same 
amount of work as was done last year 
for the same amount of money. How- 
ever, after consultation with the 
officers, the Committee feels it to be to 
the best interest of the Association not 
to ask for an increased budget this 
year as compared with last. e are, 
therefore, planning to carry out our 
work this year on a total budget of 

83,520, which was the amount al- 
lowed us last year, and of which we 


actually spent within $20,000. To do 
so will require some economies as we 
must recognize that salaries in the 
lower brackets will have to be adjusted 
upward to meet the increased cost of 
— for the burden falls hardest on 
people in these categories. Last year 
the budget called for a salary ex- 
penditure of $194,000 and $90,000 for 
— expenses. The budget this 
year will call for $198,000 for salaries 
and $85,000 for operating expenses. 
It is obvious that with such a program 
we cannot undertake any new ven- 
tures, and it is necessary to scrutinize 
all expenditures in order to determine 
whether we can maintain the same 
degree of service in the coming year 
as we did in the past under such a 
program. We are always faced with 
the financing of unexpected demands 
for services which must be met. In 
the past the Laboratories have shown 
an ability to finance such expenditures 
within the budget, and it will be neces- 
sary for them to be even more re- 
sourceful in the coming year should 
such occasions develop because it must 
be recognized that there are no 
cushions in the budget as presented. 


Because of the policy adopted by the 
Committee, it was not possible to allow 
funds for waste disposal problems 
which are very pressing in many 
localities at the present time. It was 


felt that such expenditures were 
hardly a charge on the Scientific 
Division of the N.C.A., and if it is 
thought 6 for the Association 
to spend money in this area, we feel 
that it should be handled independ- 
ently of the — budget. The 
same is true for a small item of $2,500 
to car on the ty: hting 
fellowship which we absor n our 
budget for last year. This fellowship 
is at Stanford University, and they 
are doing very worthwhile work, but 
we feel that this $2,500 to continue 
for another year should be voted by 
the Association separately from the 
laboratory budget if the Association 
so desires. The Research Committee 
recommends to the Association that 
this grant be continued. 

The physical conditions under which 
both Laboratories are operating re- 
main as unsatisfactory as they have 
been in the past, and your Committee 
and both staffs are hopefully antici- 
pating making definite plans for new 
quarters for both Laboratories as 
soon as the Association indicates its 
willingness to proceed in this direc- 
tion. Much time and thoughtful ef- 
fort will have to be put into this plan, 
and much of this burden will have to 
be borne by the existing staffs. How- 
ever, they will be most happy to en- 
gage in such an enterprise. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMMITTEE 


By George W. Foster, Chairman 


Your International Trade Commit- 
tee has had an active year and has 
undertaken to keep you informed on 
the many problems and regulations 
that have arisen in connection with 
export matters. 


The food industry, in which the 
processors and growers are playing 
an — important part, is the 
biggest in the country in res of 
the number of citizens affec 
Food supply has been and will be, 
for some years to come. the pre- 
dominant issue in international trade. 


Regardless of the fact that Ameri- 
can canned foods are not yet generate 
allocated to fill the gaps in world 
food needs, this does not change the 
fundamental that our industry is Pat 
of the whole U. S. A. and thus of the 
world food economy. Year by year 
a steadily increasing percentage of al 
fruits and vegetables grown on U. 8. 
farms goes into containers, which 
means, among other things, that can- 
ner-grower relationships are increas- 
ingly affected by the world food econ- 
omy. 


by it. 


— knows what problems the 
Marshall Plan will precipitate for us 
nor what it will achieve over what 
period. But we do know this is a 
critical year, requiring watchful wait- 
ing in anticipation crucial events 
ahead. 


So soon as the Marshall Plan gets 
under way, British presently blocked 
balances will become convertible. Can- 
ada is — * to get prompt ex- 
change relief and that market, next 
in importance to the British, will 
open up again. By that time, Can- 
ada's present adequate canned goods 
inventory will have worn down very 
thin. However, much amended and 
however much watered down the Mar- 
shall Plan seems to be scheduled for 
ultimate adoption by late Spring. 

Mexico, Benelux, Sweden, Switzer- 
land—all are expected to take on new 
life and Latin America will open u 
its border to more consumer 2 
because of Europe's first assumed 
option on all demands for surplus 
heavy equipment. India is ex 
to again permit canned food imports. 
India’s requirements for 1948, because 
of draught and internal disorders, 
are stated at ten million tons of im- 
ported food. There are little food 
grains and rice available, so what 
will she do? 

Food purchases under the Interim 
Relief Bill, officially known as the 
U. S. Foreign Aid P am, is mapped 
out along the same lines as previous 
P rams, under which the emphasis 
s placed on the so-called basic com- 


modities such as wheat, fats, oils and 
milk which, it is assumed, furnish the 
test caloric value that can be ob- 
ined per dollar of expenditure. But 
there is this difference—the latest bill 
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does provide for use, on this program, 
of any commodity which the ccd 
acquires under price support or sur- 
plus removal operations if an outlet 
can be found—at a price equal to the 
equivalent caloric value of wheat and 
the CCC will be reimbursed by the 
Treasury for any such losses up to 
but not exceeding $57,500,000. 


However, this plan does seem to 
provide an opening to chan the 
official thinking on what f items 
are usable and worthwhile in these 
foreign aid programs, and the trend 
will continue towards a growing use 
of proce This will require 
a selling job and an industry wide 
backing. Since this is 1948, the official 
thinking is more susceptible to argu- 
ment than might otherwise be the 
case and this problem should be given 
some solid thought. 

With nearly 250 million bushels of 
American wheat reserved for feed 
and 150 million reserved for carry- 
over under the new law we cannot 
send more grains beyond the current 
allocations to Europe until after the 
next harvest. What other available 
foods are there to supply Europe and 
Asia? 

As a consequence of Congress in- 
corpereting in the Anti-Inflation Act 
at its last special session a provision 
authorizing the use of price criteria 
in the licensing of exports either by 
giving preference among otherwise 
comparable applications to those 
which provide for the lowest prices or 
in exceptional circumstances by fixing 
reasonable mark-ups in export prices 
over domestic prices. The of 
International Trade (Department of 
— is pew — 
m y its licensing policy by ntin 
export licenses hereafter on ‘Tees of 
lowest competitive price charged for 
comparable materials under similar 
conditions. Effective March first all 
commodities for Europe and related 


areas will be subject to license and 
it is ible other parts of the world 
will follow. 

The Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation has taken over the I. E. F. C. 
for world-wide allocation of foods in 
short supply. Nobody knows what 
items will be added to the “positive” 
list month by month. Nor can the ulti- 
mate powers of FAO over world mar- 
ket be visualized until their at oo 
2 international operations has 

up. 

The ITO will not complete its char - 
ter program until the Havana con- 
ference is over. It cannot build its 
administrative organisation and at- 
tempt its potential activity in world 
commodity agreements, so-called eco- 
nomic procurement and stabilization 
of world price levels for some months. 

The recent emba and 2 = 
tem placed into effect in Novem 
furnished striking example of the 
way Government edicts and la- 
tions can affect our business and the 
necessity of having some central point 
where t developments can be di- 

sted and summarized from the in- 

ustry viewpoint and passed along 
for everyday use. Quick and effective 
work on the part of Allen Walker re- 
sulted in clearing up numerous cars 
blocked by the Canadian order, result- 
ing in N. C. A. 2 the congratu- 
lations of the State partment and 
from Senators and Congressmen for 
his successful efforts. 


Inasmuch as all processors and their 
wers cannot help but be affected 
y world-wide food markets, it seems 
to me that the N.C.A., with its estab- 
lished prestige and enviable record, 
should the very last trade organi- 
zation to withdraw, even temporarily, 
from actual participation in the job 
of — pace with international af - 
fairs. owever, the budget position 
being as it is I hope this service can be 
resumed in another year. 


REPORT OF SIMPLIFICATION OF CONTAINERS COMMITTEE 


By Ivan Moorhouse, Chairman 


Your committee presented a pro- 
posal at Chicago last November, and 
the Board asked further work. 

We have made further extensive 
studies, consulted with canners, and 
had a further meeting. We have a 
revised proposal. But before getting 
into detail, let’s peg some principles: 

1. For 15 years there has been 
fairly wide agitation by consumers, by 
consumer groups, and by Government 
against the use of too many diverse 
can sizes for the same product. In 
1935 and 1937 there were bills in Con- 

to limit can sizes by statute—to 
reeze everything. Out of this grew 
our work with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, a voluntary program. 

2. During the war, we had Order 
M-81. Many in Government now 


think it should be continued to save a 
significant amount of tin. But wholly 
apart from tin conservation, we must 
face the fact that: Hither the industry 
works out this problem by voluntary 
action, or else it will be done by a 
freezing statute. 

Z. We have the 2 to con- 
tinue work with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. But we cannot do so unless we 
show progress, unless we go forwa 
in the direction of simplification. This 
will leave room for future develo 
ment—it will leave discretion in the 
r If we don't go forward, I 
think the Government, urged by con- 
sumers, will act. 

Against this background, here are 
the additional proposals worked out 
by the committee: 

The Committee, bering considered 
the subject of revising voluntary 


pecovem of can standardization cover- 
ng cans for fruits, vegetables and 
juices submits to the Board for its 
approval and for transmission to the 

ational Bureau of Standards the fol- 
2 1 to be promulgated as 
a revised Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation. 


202x214 Baby Foods 

Juices (except Pine- 
apple Juice), Mush- 
rooms, Tomato 

re 202x314 Citrus and Grape Juice 

4Z Pimiento....211x200 Olives, Pimientos 

nee 211x210 Baby Foods, Dry 
Beans, 

4Z Mushroom. .211x212 Mushrooms 

8Z Short. 211x300 — Beans, Tomato 

ce 


211304 Fruits, Juices, Olives, 
Soups, Spaghetti, Veg- 
etables 

211x400 Dry Beans, Kraut 
Juice, M 
Soups, Vegetables 

G88 211414 Juices, 
Prunes (dried) 

Pt. Olive....... 211x600 Olives 

7Z Pimiento....300x206 Pimientos 

300x308 Dry Beans 

8Z Mushroom. .300x400 Mushrooms 

No. 00. 300x407 Asparagus, Citrus Seg- 
ments, Cran’ 


berries, 
Dry Beans, Juices (ex- 
cept Pineapple Juice), 
Pimientos, Spaghetti 
Fruits (except Pine- 
apple), Vegetables, 
Olives 


.. 303x406 Dry Beans, Fruits (ex- 
Pineapple), Hom- 
iny, Soups, Vegetables 

.. 303x500 ps 

No. 1 Flat..... 307x203 Pineapple 

Ki BOTx214 Beans 

No. 2 Vac...... 307x306 «Vegetables (vacuum 
packed) 

307x400 Dry Snap 
Beans, (Asparagus 
style) 

307x409 Dry Fruits, 
Hominy, Juices, Veg- 
etables 

Jumbo 307x510 Beans, 
Mushrooms 


No, 2 Cyl...... 307x512 Juices (except Pine- 
apple Juice), Soups 


307x704 Olives 

401207 P 

401411 Dry 
Hominy, Kraut Juice, 
Olives, Pimientos, 
Soups, Vegetables 

No. 3 Vac...... Sweet Potatoes 

No. 3 Cyl...... 404x700 Al products (except 
Pineapple) 

603x700 Al Products 


*Corn on Cob: The nature of the product does 
not lend itself to can standardisation. 


Annual Reports Mailed 


Copies of the Secretary's An- 
nual Report for 1947 and the 
Annual Report of the Research 
Laboratories (1947) were dis- 
tributed at the Convention and 
an additional copy has been 
mailed to each canner-member. 
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CUMMING ELECTED PRESIDENT, McGOVERN, FIRST VICE 
PRESIDENT—ALL OTHER OFFICERS CONTINUED IN OFFICE 


Howard T. Cumming, president of 
Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
was elected president of the National 
Canners Association for the comin 
year at the opening general session o 
the N.C.A.’s Aist Annual Convention 
held in Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. Cum- 
ming succeeds Emil Rutz, president of 
Schuck! & Co., Inc., Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Other officers elected at the same 
session include: First vice president— 
John F. McGovern, Minnesota Valle 
Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn.; secon 
vice president—Alfred W. Eames, 
California Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; 8 Camp- 
bell, Washington, D. C.; and treasurer 
—Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Eames, Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Gorrell continue in office, all three 
having held similar 22 during 
1947. Twenty-five directors of the 
Association also were elected and 46 
members of the board were held over 
from 1947. 


Mr. Cumming, for many years has 
been a prominent figure in the canning 
industry. He becomes the 36th presi- 
dent of N. C. A. during its 41 years of 
existence. He served during the past 
year as first vice president of the As- 
sociation and has been a director and 
is a member of the N. C. A. Adminis- 
trative Council. Mr. Cumming became 

rticularly well known to the food 
ndustry during the war for his out- 
standing services as chairman of the 
government’s Canned Fruit and Vege- 


table Advisory Committee, which was 
set up to consult with government of- 
ficials concerning price controls, food 
rationing, procurement of food for the 
armed services, and other wartime 
problems. 

Mr. McGovern, the new first vice 
president, has held a number of com- 
mittee posts with the canning trade 
organization. He has become promi- 
nently identified for his services as 
chairman of the N.C.A. Legislative 
and Manpower Committees. He has 
been an official in the Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Co. for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Eames, the N.C.A second vice 
president, has been identified with the 
canning industry for many years and 
is president of the California Packing 
Corp,, San Francisco, Calif. He has 
served in numerous capacities with the 
N. C. A. and the canning industry, and 
is a past president of the Canners 
League of California. 

Both Mr. Campbell and Mr. Gorrell 
have been very active in the canning 
ey Mr. Gorrell was founder 
of the N.C.A. and served as its secre- 
tary for 38 consecutive years after 
which he voluntarily withdrew as 
secretary and became the organiza- 
tion’s treasurer, Mr. Campbell at 
that time was elected to succeed Mr. 
Gorrell as secretary of the N.C.A. 

The following directors were elected 
or were held over and will serve the 
~~ eames during the term indi- 
cated: 


REPORT OF THE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


By William Kinnaird, Chairman 


Your Convention Committee made 
certain recommendations at the last 
Board meeting, in Chicago, concern- 
ing details of this Convention, which 
the Board members approved. These 
were (1) That the Association offices 
for the Convention period be estab- 
lished at Convention Hall this year, 
rather than at a headquarters hotel 
and (2) That the N. C. A. Trailer Field 
Laboratory Unit be placed on display 
in the Exhibit Hall. 


Both of these recommendations have 
been carried out. The headquarters 
offices, the office of the Laboratory 
staff, Press and Mi raph Room 
office of the Fisheries Division, and 
other meeting and conference room 
facilities have been set up in the area 
just behind the stage of the Ballroom, 
second floor of Convention Hall. We 
urge the members to make full use of 
all these facilities. The Trailer is on 
display in a special booth among the 
Machinery an Supply Exhibits and 
we feel that it will result in — 
credit to the Association for visitors 


to know that this industry operates on 
so scientific a basis. 


At the last Director’s meeting the 
President and Secretary were au- 
thorized to select the 1949 and 1950 
Convention dates and places whenever 
it seemed expedient to do so. It was 
found expedient to make this decision 
for next year’s Convention during this 
past month. Investigation disclosed 
that neither Chicago nor New York 
could accommodate next year’s Con- 
vention, but that Atlantic City in 
requi y all the participating asso- 
ciations. Accordingly, it has been 
agreed with the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion Bureau that the 1949 Conven- 
tion will be held here, and the third 
week of January, 1949, has been set 
aside for this purpose. The Secretary 
has been empowered to make the allo- 
cations of hotels, and it is understood 
that the Friday-to-Friday, one-week 
Convention period recommended by the 
Committee and Ir by the Board, 
will be observed by all of the associa- 
tions, rather than to r the meet- 
ing period over two weeks. 


N. C. A. Board of Directors 


Directors Elected to Fill Unexpired Terms 
Edward E. B Alton Canning Co., 
Alton, N. u. (Term expires 1949.) 


oseph M. Steele, Steele Canning Co., 
Springdale, Ark. (Term expires 1949.) 


Directors Elected for One Yeor 


Scott A. Holman, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, III. 

Fred E. Jewett, G. 8. & F. E. Jewett, 
Norridgewock, Maine. 


Directors Elected for Two Years 
Henry W. Chavis, Ames Canning Co., 
Ames, lowa. 
Peter J. N „Marion Canning Co., Inc., 
Marion, NV. 
James M. Shriver, The B. F. Shriver Co., 
Westminster, M 


Directors Elected for Three Years 


William R. Benner, Streator Canning Co., 
Streator, III. 

Gordon Bowman, Bowman Apple Prod- 
ucts Co., Mt. Jackson, Va. 


Herbert C. Davis, Terminal Island Sea 
Foods, Ltd., Terminal Island, Calif. 
Clinton W. Davis, Jr., Portland Packing 

Co., Portland, Maine. 

E. J. Draper, Treesweet Products Co., 
Santa Ana, Calif. : 

Alfred H. Funke, P. J. Ritter Co., Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 

L. M. Jones, Washington Canners Coop., 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Ernest E. Killion, Jr., Vincennes Packing 
Corp., Vincennes, Ind. 

William C. Kunz man, Kuner-Empson Co., 
Brighton, Colo. 

Harold J. McCarty, Brownsville Can - 
ning Co., Brownsville, Wis. 

Robert W. Mairs, H. J. McGrath Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


F. M. Moss, Idaho Canning Co., Payette, 
Idaho. 


C. L. Rogers, Point Adams Packing Co., 
Hammond, Ore. 
Robert D. Schenkl, Greencastle Packing 
Co., Inc., Greencastle, Pa. ‘ 
Howard Sweatt, Besco Products Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 

Ronald Wadsworth, California Packing 
Corp., Ogden, Utah. 

Norman L. Waggoner, Santa Clara Pack- 
ing Co., San Jose, Calif. 

Edward B. Woodworth, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Directors Whose Terms Held Over 
H. E. Apple, Jr., Birds Eye-Snider Divi- 
sion of General Foods Corp., Rochester, 


N. Y 
C. R. Barnhart, Winorr Canning Co., 


‘Circleville, Ohio. 


Luke F. Beckman, The Beckman & Gast 
Co., St. Henry, Ohio. 
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J. Logan — Cherokee Products 
Co., Haddock, Ga. 
* Booker, H. D. Booker, Lottsburg, 
a. 
Fred C. Bush, Bush Bros. & Co., Dand- 
ridge, Tenn. 
Henry P. Cannon, II *. 1 Cannon & 
Son, Inc., Bridgeville, De 
A. L. Cramer, Engelman — Co., 
Elea, Texas. 
H. Kk. Defendorf, os Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., Kalaheo, ＋. 11 
NN. W. Demeritt, The Demeritt Co., 
aterbury, Vt. 
Edward H. Dunlap, Plymouth Canning 
Co., Inc., Plymouth, Ind. 
Wm. R. "Eddington Canning 
Co., Springvil 
Garnett R. Fleming, Morristown Can- 
ning Co., Morristown, Ind. 
William H. Foster, Foster & Wood Can- 
ning Co., Lodi, Calif. 
Robert A. Friend, Friend Bros., Inc., 
Melrose, Mass. 
Howard J. Fuhremann, Fuhremann Can- 
ning Co., Lanark, III. 
* Goeres, Lodi Canning Co., Lodi, 
is. 
Clark Hagan, Sac City Canning Corp., 
Sac City, lowa 
Henry McK. Haserot, Hawaiian Can- 
neries Co., Ltd., Kapaa, T. H. 
Earle Johnson, Gerber Products Co., Fre- 
mont, Mich. 
H. E. 2 H. E. Kelley & Co., New 
Church, Va. 


Leo T. Kreielsheimer, Kadiak Fisheries 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Steve Lange, Owatonna Canning Co., 
Owatonna, Minn. 

F. J. Leard, Custom House Packing Co., 
Monterey, Calif. 

R. G. Lucks, California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

R. E. MeCaughern, Starr Fruit Products 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

Julian MePhillips, Southern Shell Fish 

„ Inc., Harvey, 

L. E. Neel, Turlock Cooperative Grow- 
ers, Modesto, Calif. 

k. H. Nelson, Otoe Food Products Co., 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 


J. B. Park, Brandywine Mushroom Corp., 
West 

Robert Payne, Eau Claire Packing Co., 
Eau Claire, Mich. 

Albanus Phillips, Jr., Phillips Packing 
Co., Cambridge, Md. 1 

M. B. Pike, Holmes Packing Corp., East - 
port, Maine. 

I. L. Recker, Adams Packing Coop., Can - 
ning Div., Auburndale, Fla. 

R. D. Robinson, Dr. P. Phillips Canning 
Co., Orlando, Fla. 1 

Walter Scheid, Loudon Div. of Standard 
Brands, Napoleon, 

G. C. Scott, Minnesota Val 
Co., Le Sueur, Minn. * Cons 

Elton 8. Shaw, Sunny 8 Farm, San 
Jose, Calif. — 


Albert T. Smith, Smith — Co., 
Clearfield, Utah. 


O. E. Snider, Blue Lake Packers, Inc., 
Salem, Ore. 

T. C. Tait, Swift & Co., Chicago, III. 

Marcus L. Urann, National Cranberry 
Association, Hanson, Mass. 

Alan R. Warehime, Hanover Canning Co., 
Hanover, Pa. 

E. J. Watson, PictSweet Foods, Inc., Mt. 
Vernon, Wash. 

L. J. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Robert Williams, Stokely Foods, Inc., 
Oakland, Calif. 


1948 FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Also approved at the closing session of 
the Convention on Wednesday was the 
personnel of the Finance Committee for 
1948. As announced by President Cum- 
ming, it is as follows: 


Emil Rutz, Chairman, Schuckl & Co., 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 

H. K. Bachelder, Ladoga Canning Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. J. Barnes, Kaysville Canning Corp., 
Kaysville, Utah. 

E. B. Cosgrove, Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 

we Som Curtice Bros. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

S. B. Cutright, Illinois Canning Co., 
Hoopeston, III. 

Clinton W. Davis, Portland Packing Co., 
Portland, Maine. 

Ralph O. Dulany, J. H. Dulany & Son, 
Fruitland, Md. 

A. W. Eames, California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. T. Flynn, Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chi- 
cago, III. 

William A. Free, Hungerford Packing 
Co., Hungerford, Pa. 

H. Kk. Funderburg, Rock Valley Canning 
Co., Belvidere, Illinois. 

Frank Gerber, Gerber Products Co., Fre- 
mont, Mich. 

Walter L. Graefe, Pomona Products Co., 
Griffin, Ga. 

H. E. Gray, Barron-Gray Packing Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 

Frank A. Harding, Wm. Underwood Co., 
Watertown, Mass. 

G. Sherwin Haxton, Haxton Foods, Inc., 
Oakfield, N. Y. 

Scott A. Holman, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, III. 

Mare C. Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit Can- 
ners, Inc., Fennville, Mich. 

H. F. Krimendahl, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

William C. Kunzman, Kuner-Empson Co., 
Brighton, Colo. 

C. E. Lindsey, Lakeland Highlands Can- 
ning Co., Highlands City, Fla. 


Carl N. Lovegren, United States Products 
Corp., Ltd., San Jose, Calif. 

H. E. MacConaughey, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 

John F. McGovern, Minnesota Valley 
Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 

Art Oppenheimer, Marshall Canning Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Robert C. Paulus, Paulus Bros. Packing 
Co., Salem, Ore. 

M. C. Peters, Floridagold Citrus Corp., 
Lake Alfred, Fla. 

E. N. Richmond, Richmond-Chase Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 

H. N. Riley, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. L. Smith, Kuner-Empson Co., Brigh- 
ton, Colo. 

J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Oliver G. Willits, Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. 

Paul H. Wolf, Roach-Indiana Corp., 
Gwynneville, Ind. 


ACSRS Holds Annual Dinner 


At the annual dinner and meeting 
of the Association of Canners State 
and Regional Secretaries held on Jan- 
uary 18 in Atlantic City, N. J., plans 
were discussed for having other meet- 
ings of the ACSRS at the same time 
during the year that the N.C.A. Board 
of Directors meet. 


Host for the dinner was Carlos 
Campbell, Secretary of the National 
Canners Association. Special guests 
included Howard T. Cumming and 
John F. McGovern, as well as a num- 
ber of N. C. A. staff members. 


N. C. A. Guest Appearances 


President Howard T. Cumming 
made two guest appearances as 
speaker during the Annual Conven- 
tion. The first of these was before 
the National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion at Hotel Traymore on Tuesday, 
January 20; the second at the weekly 
luncheon of the Atlantic City Kiwanis 
Club, at Hackney’s Restaurant, Thurs- 
day, January 22. 


To the kraut packers, Mr. Cumming 
spoke on relations between trade as- 
sociations and government agencies. 
The Kiwanians were told what the 
canning industry is doing for the con- 
sumer. 


Happer Payne, Assistant Secretary 
and Director of the N. C. A. Labeling 
Division, spoke at the Tuesday 
luncheon of the Label Manufacturers 
Association, at Haddon Hall, on the 
Association’s labeling program. 
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Information Letter 


Standards 


Canners Prepare for Corn and 
Bean Standards Hearings 


Following preliminary discussions 
last fall in Chicago, and recently at 
the Atlantic City Convention, corn 
canners and bean canners met at As- 
sociation headquarters on January 26 
and 27 in a Post-Convention session, 
to organize data for the proposed 
hearings on the Food and Drug stand- 
ards for canned corn and beans to be 
held in Wasington, D. C., this spring. 


During the first portion of the corn 
meeting on Monday, canners graded 
samples of whole kernel corn for ma- 
turity. The results of this grading 
will be used to determine whether the 
alcohol insoluble solids test is a valid 
test for maturity, and, if so, at what 
A.LS. level the dividing line between 
standard and substandard whole ker- 
nel corn should be fixed. 


Definitions of the various types of 
canned corn for the standard of iden- 
tity was the principal problem dis- 
cussed by the corn canners. It was 
agreed that further work was needed 
to determine whether such factors as 
consistency and kernel characteristic 
in cream style corn should be included 
in the standard of identity. 


A report of the corn meeting will 
be mailed later by the N.C.A. to all 
corn canners together with a request 
for further information on certain 
points involved in the determinations 
on standards. 


The bean canners met on Tuesday 
to lay final plans for the rehearing on 
bean standards which will probably be 
held some time in March. The wit- 
nesses who will testify on each point 
were designated, and it was agreed 
that all those who plan to appear at 
the hearing would arrive in Washing- 
ton well in advance of the hearing date 
to coordinate the proposed testimony. 


INDIVIDUAL LICENSES 
(Concluded from page 67) 


There will be no change in the forms 
and procedures requi for obtaining 
licenses for shipments of goods on the 
positive list. e positive list is a list 
of commodities in short supply for 
which export licenses are required 
to all destinations. 


Department of Commerce officials 
emphasized that the new regulation 
does not mean that an embargo will be 


places on any particular goods going 
particular countries. They ex- 
plained further that it is the policy 
of the United States Government to 
foster a healthy and stable trade rela- 
tionship which can contribute to a bal- 
anced and expanding world economy. 


The new licensing policy has been 
established, it was stated, to insure a 
careful programming of the supply of 
essential goods to areas of greatest 
need, and to limit the shipment of 
commodities which can make no con- 
tribution to world recovery. 
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